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How would you like a car able to travel 25 to with parts bolted on—built in their place, one 


30 miles ona gallon at moderate highway speed, great steel-girdered unit welded together. It’s 
and up to 600 miles between stops for gas? lighter by hundreds of pounds, and safer, 
. : stronger. 
How would you like that car to be so big and 
roomy that the front seat is sofa size—and the And the difference is something you can see, 
back seat can be stretched out into a double feel and hear. Dazzling new performance. Econ- 
bed at night? omy that is sensational! Road-ability that will 


thrill you. Plus such great features as coil 
springing on all four wheels and a Nash Condi- 
tioned Air System. You can have all these revo- 
lutionary things in a Nash today —that sells in 
How would you like a car that a toddler’s hand the low-price field! 
can steer, park, U-turn a street —a car that won’t 
bump, squeak or rattle, even on rutted roads! 


How would you like a car that’s never stuffy or 
drafty or dusty —that you can drive in your shirt- 
sleeves when the mercury hits zero outside? 


See your Nash dealer and put the new Nash 
**600’’ and its famed running-mate, the Nash 


You can see this car now. It is here—at your Nash Ambassador, through their thrilling paces! 
dealer’s—the new Nash ‘‘600’’! And priced for | 
everybody to own. Nash Motors 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
Beneath its clean, modern beauty is an achieve- 


eueng/itlins...ae dict ‘Il ch ll Tune in Nash-Kelvinator’s hit musical program Wednesdays 
r 
catenin hie oo , witi ; i : ao oad 10:30 p. m., E.S.T. + 9:30 p. m., C.S.T. + 8:30 p. m., 
ae osu eal M.S.T.+ 7:30). m., P.S.T. « Columbia Broadcasting System. 
the basic principles of airliner and streamliner 


design—eliminated the old split frame and body 
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THERE ARE TWO WAYS in which fine 
can be produced. Both are used to make the pro 
Commercial Solvents: 


One is microbiological. In this process cultures of © 
bacteria, yeasts, or molds... working at normal tempera- 
ture, without pressure, and under proper control ...con- 
vert corn, molasses, or other agricultural products into 
alcohol, butanol, acetone, riboflavin, or penicillin. 


The other way is chemical synthesis. Heat, pressure, 
and catalysts rearrange atoms into new molecular struc- 
tures—producing formaldehyde, methanol, nitroparaffins, 


‘and their many derivatives. 


These two processes...and the men who know how . 
to make them work...enable Commercial Solvents to 
manufacture ever-increasing quantities of the fine chemi- 
cals needed by industry. 


COMMERCIAL SOINENTES 
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“Good advice,” I agreed, “but where do we find the expert?” She came back fast, “Easy! 
- Just drive 1n and ask our dealer. He handles several different brands — he sees how they 
perform in dozens of cars. Ask him which oil he uses in his own car!” 





“1 use Macmillan Ring-Free,”’ our expert 
said. “3 out of 5 of us independent dealers* 
use it in our own cars,even though we handle 
more than 800 other brands, too! Why? We 


see proof that this oil makes any car run 
smoother, longer.” 


MACMILLAN 


RING: FREE 


MOTOR OIL 








“Deep in the heart of Texas, for instance’’ 
.. There’s a rancher who whips his car 
around 60,000 acres of dust, ruts and open 
country. Switched to Macmillan and “at once 
noticed gasoline ates to be improved!” 
(His own words ... the letters in our files. ) 





“Make mine Macmillan, too!’ I decided. 
“What's good enough for the experts must be 
best for my car.’ Yes, and best for YOUR car. 
It’s the only oil refined by the patented 
Macmillan process...the oil that removes 
hard carbon, cuts down wear and repair. Look 
for the Macmillan sign. Ask YOUR expert! 


wai Fo Of Gere torn 
“1 USC ACU 
WME CHR” 
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Macmillan and more 


who sell 


independent dealers 
than 800 other brands of oil. 





















NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Miss Hopkins 

Your coverage of the “St. Lazare’s Phar. 
macy” Canadian premiére and the incidents 
attending it (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 31) strikes 
me as more provincial (i.e., pro-Quebec) 
than perspectively, more mischievous than 
sincere. 

As the Chicago critics attested, there never 
was any “Plot to Smear Fridolin”—a fairy 
tale invented by Johnstone of The Montreal 
Standard—or any difficulty between Miss 
Hopkins and the supporting French-Cana. 
dian cast. Nor did Miss Hopkins “fume” for 
two days in New York, refusing to attend 
rehearsals. Louis J. Singer, co-producer, had 
given Miss Hopkins her verbal release—and 
before witnesses—and she had mistakenly ac. 
cepted his word; as she had, unhappily, ac 














European 
Actress Hopkins cal Producer Dowling 


cepted his word that Eddie Dowling was to 
direct “Pharmacy.” Dowling, as of this writ- 
ing, has yet to see the play onstage before 
an audience! 

As for “Victorian” languagé in my letter to 
Johnstone, this modus was undertaken only 
because this gentleman, after writing his co- 
lumnar piece, had—perhaps thoughtfully—de- 
parted for Toronto, where he remained for 
the duration of the Montreal run. 


Ray Brock 
New York City. 


Newsweex is happy to reassure Mr. Brock 
of its respect and admiration for his talented 


wife, Miriam Hopkins. 
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Message From Manila 
WE THE UNDERSIGNED ELECTED REPRE: 
SENTATIVES OF 600 ENLISTED MEN OF 
HEADQUARTERS COMPANY SUBBASE 2 


_ BATANGAS PHILIPPINE ISLANDS VIGOR 
- OUSLY PROTEST THE UNWARRANTED AND 


TION PROGRAM AFFECTING OVERSEAS 
VETERANS ANNOUNCED BY THE WAR DE 
PARTMENT 5 JANUARY 1946 stop THE 
VIRTUAL ABANDONMENT OF DEMOBILI 
ZATION IS A. COMPLETE BREAKING OF 
FAITH WITH ARMY PERSONNEL STOP THE 
WAR DEPARTMENT HAS CONTINUALLY 
SHOWN DECIDED RELUCTANCE TO RE 

‘LEASE OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
FROM THE SERVICE STOP 

LACK OF SHIPPING IS NO LONGER A 


DRASTIC REVISIONS OF THE DEMOBILIZA- 1 





Index this Issue——page 19 


















Tx news is a lot better for every one 


Brock : who's been waiting for a telephone. 
ented 

72 a We've put in more than 500,000 

Ce NE 4p telephones in three months—and 

PRE: they’re going in faster every day. 


IN OF a 
SE R Wi But there are places where we have 
VIGOR- 


complicated switchboards to install 


D AND 

ILIZA —even places where we must build 

a hone D OS new buildings for the new switch- 

> THE boards. In those places it will take 

_— more time. 

1G 

a We're working hard on that job and 

D RE aiming to give everybody quicker 
MEN 3 and better service than ever before. 

GER A ' ‘ . 

~ BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








There's Good Music on The Telephone Hour . .. every Monday evening over NBC 

















Can Cut your costs 
of doing business 


Paper work represents a big part of the cost of operating a__ cou write OE, 
business. Hundreds of businesses, large and small, are cut- ; morstoctires qaster? Ver “pastor 
ting these costs with this new low-priced machine, using an erectrioe naw yenets wise ongeotvo™ 
inexpensive Multigraph duplicating masters and blank opie | yeni nipein® | 
paper to streamline paper work systems and effect savings. eres net roll 
These are only a few instances of how the new Multigraph 
methods ate being adapted in countless ways to save pre- , 

=" public utility 
cious time, lighten work and increase efficiency: portant paper a an ime _ 


A mop required 9 hours 
New Cer 
A ra @ng Climan od to henteeturer 
" ge ce no nated © engin “nged to thi, 
King the jon’ eight wet $ Ped FOr a clerics"? "lense 
lobmopgs' ™anite ts, pmonth night shits, 
e r’ eo side, ‘ e 
°Yees, 


Without obligation, we invite youto call ina Multigraph departments of your business. Telephone our local 
man to study your present systems work and show office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
how the new developments in Multigraph duplicating _ tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales agencies with service 
can Cut costs and speed operations in many different and supply departments in principal cities of the world. 


Multigraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Of Asdremcgraph-Meitigragh Corporation 


; Adérossogtagh 
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Troops off the Queen Mary getting their first taste of home 


“Bro-ther, if must rain milk back here!” 


It’s midnight, and the huge troopship 
has just eased into harbor. Beside the 
-gang-plank, a swing band plays. Spot- 
lights pick out banners; crowds pack 
the pier railings. And right up front 
with the “welcome committee” are 
truckloads of milk. 

Hardly does a soldier thump his 
barracks bag down on the dock before 
he dives for an ict-cold carton of milk, 
When a whole division lands at once, 
It takes about 35,000 half-pint con- 
tainers to satisfy their thirst! 

These men have a hefty craving for 
fresh milk to “catch up with.” That’s 
why it flows so freely at home-coming 
receptions, at processing centers, and 
e 


at hospitals, too, where one observer 
says it outranks blondes in popularity! 


Out of service, it’s more than likely 
this army-fostered appetite for milk, 
ice cream and other dairy products 
will carry into civilian life. A good 
point to remember, for the cook who 
takes over from Uncle Sam. 


And while you fill your ex-fighter’s 
order for these favorite foods, National 
Dairy continues its effort to safeguard 
their purity and improve.their quality. 
Our laboratories — incubator of many 
important wartime developments — 
ever seek new ways in which milk — 
“nature’s most nearly perfect food” 
—can contribute to the nation’s health. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as, 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America, 


Pray 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Ey, 
Nebbecrs <2 























Better, Lower-Cost Processin 0 
a 





Woolens Worsteds Water Repellc Fit 
. 
4 2 al ie, \ E , ILES S/V Weelrex Oils $/V Werstex Oils S/V Fabrisecs 
oA 7 Improve carding, Lubricate uniformly, Give inexpensive 


*p . . . ° . : 
spinning and scouring. improve spinning. repellency. 








oe § ‘ GR-S Process Aid GR-S Plasticizers Flexibility 
' we. ~~ RUBBER $/V Sevaloid ¢ Special Process Oils $/V Sevaleid | 
Ah Assists compounding, | Plasticize GR-S, produce | Retards stiffening ¢ 


speeds handling. durable compounds. prene at low tempe 


ESO er a See ee 
Se pe ae : —_ 








Frozen Foods © Dehydrated Foods Rust Preventiy  ontai 


pd SNe 


S/V Microcrystalline Waxes $/V Microcrystalline Waxes S/V Seve-Ketes 
Impart flexible When used as coatings, Keep metals frogmmPro 
moistureproof coatings. keep contents dry. rusting in storag 








Laminating Wet Waxed Papers Dry Waxed Pap: 





$/V Preduct 2305 $/V Fully Refined Waxes S/V Waxes 
Gives flexible moisture- High-quality coating Produce waterpre 
CONVERTING proof bond. materials. _ bloodproof sheet 








y Beater-Sizing Top-Sizing Water Absorbe 
AP ER S/V Ceremuls S/V Ceremuls S/V Softening 0b 
MAKING Improve sizing. Impart Add water resistance. Improve softness 


softness. Improve finish. wetting properti 








Tree Sprays Potatoes Apples 


$/V Sevasprays $/V Ceremuls s/v 
Provide control of Protect during storage Maintains qualigggeetard 
insect pests. q' and planting. - during storage Mguring 








Rust Prevention Quenching Tempering In: 


S/V Seve-Ketes S/V Seva-Quenches Special Oils 
Retard rusting under Give uniform hardness Give accurate con 
varying conditions. to ferrous metals. during heat treati 








Electrotyping High-Grade Inks Carbon Pape = Prir 


S/V Cerese Wax Brown S/V Cerese Waxes S/V Waxes, Petr 
Gives clean-cut plating Prevent skinning; Give clear-cut, w 
molds. improve toughness. copies. 











Waterproofing Potheads Quartz Oscillo eat 


$/V Cerese Waxes S/V Insulatums S/V Quartz Testing 
Give durable coatings Fill potheads used in Permits accurate ¢ 
to coils and condensers. splicing cables. 








Cordage Meat-Packin: 





Building 


S/V Ceremul W Special Oils, Waxes 
Gives transparent water-| Provide waterproofing, | Protects handling 
proof coating to exteriors. | lubrication and softening. | ment during idle f 
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Finishing 


$/V Finishing Oils 
Plasticize starch 
s,improve wetting. 


eoprene Softener 


$/V Sevaleid N 
0 “blooming,” even 
ith large amounts. 


ontainer Linings 


Microcrystalline Woxes 
Protect interiors of 
drums, tank cars. 


Oiled Papers 


$/V Prorex Oils 
oduce odorless food 
wraps. 


Pitch Removal 


Special Solvents 
id removal of pitch 
and asphalt. 


Eggs 


$/V¥ Prerex Oil C 
etards quality loss 
uring cold storage. 


Inspection 


Special Oils 
Suspend magnetic 
particles. 


Printing Inks 
Special Oils 


ve as vehicles for 
Pigments. 


eatite Insulators 


$/V Coremuls 
mpart plastic flow, 
cation and binding. 


Poftery 
Specie! Oils 


bricate clay pastes; 
retatd die wear. 


Pest Control 


S/V Culicide OW 
® mosquito larvae of 








Mildew Proofing 


S/V Copper Naphthenates 
Retard fungus growth, 
increase life. 


Sun-Check Wax 


S/V Preduct 2243 
Prevents surface 
cracking of GR-S. 


Beer Cans 


S/V Petresenes 
Give flexible inert 
linings. 


Heat Sealing 


$/V Microcrystalline Waxes 
Improve heat sealing 
properties. 


Defoaming 


Special Oils 
Reduce foam in paper- 
making operations. 


Animal Feeds 


$/V Prerex Oil F 
Prevents dusting of 
poultry feeds. 


Powder Metallurgy 
$/V Microcrystalline Wexes 


Give plastic flow, 
reduce die wear. 


Typewriter Ribbons 


S/V Waxes, Petreletems 
Give long life, clear 
printing. 


Enamel Coated Wire 


S/V Selveats 
Give uniform, durable 
coatings. 


Lumber 


S/V Coremuls 
Prevent cracking on grain 
surfaces during drying. 


Wire Rope 
$/V Special Compounds 


Give prolonged lubrica- 
tion; prevent rusting. 
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$/V Finishing Oils 
Insure quick uniform 
re-wetting, 


Reclaiming 


$/V Sevaleid ® 
Used in caustic and 
pan processes. 


Heat Sealing 


Special Waxes 
Produce teugh, tenacious 
seals on paper. 


Grease Proofing 





FROM NEW 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
BY SOCONY-VACUUM 


Rayons 


$/V Rayon Oils : 
Lubricate, soften and 
deluster fibers. 


Sponge Rubber 


Special Petrelatum Emulsion 
Assists manufacture 
of Neoprene sponge. 


Explosives 


S/V Waxes, Petrelatums 
Waterproof and seal 
dynamite sticks. 


Meat Wraps 





Canvas 


$/V Waxes, Petreletems 
Give flexible, 
waterproof finishes. 


Process Aid 
$/V Seveleid A 


Assists compounding 
GR-S and Neoprene. 


Hydrofluoric Acid 


S/V Corese Waxes 
Add strength to waxes 
used for containers. © 


Resin Plasticizer 





As impregnants, resist 


S/V Petresenes 


grease penetration. 


$/V Petrolatums 
Produce odorless, 
bloodproof papers. 


S/V Seveleid ¢ 
Softens resins used in 
paper coatings. 














...No matter what you make 
here’s help to improve your processing! 


The Process Products shown 
on this chart represent only a 
fraction of the hundreds that 
are now improving operations 
and lowering costs in over 30 
industries. There are others in 
all of the industries listed and 
in additional industries such as 
glass, laundry, soap, cosmetic 
and wood-working. 


Still there’s no limit in sight. 
Socony-Vacuum engineers, 
working on processing prob- 
lems in every field, are con- 

_ stantly discovering new. uses 
for present products. Our re- 


INVESTIGATE 


search specialists are contin- 
ually developing new products. 


Now, this unique new Service 
is yours for the asking. Call 
your, Socony-Vacuum Repre- 
sentative. You may find the 
answer to a puzzling problem. 
Or, you may find a new way 
to do a good job even better. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of California 





Products 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM — 
PROCESS PRODUCTS 


Research and Service 
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Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1945 
RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank . . .. +. +. « « e$ 675,747,941.26 
Due from Banks .... +++ « «© © ee 328,846,225.31 
TOTAL CASH .. . . $1,004,594,166.57 
United States Government Obligations, direct and 


fully guaranteed ... . sae (fink Lae 3,135.746,035.32 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds SIG Sg eo oe 276,912,248.16 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . 2 © « e 114,421,394.58° 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . «2 « « .6,092,600.00 
Loans and Discounts .. . x by lease 1,018,741,455.87 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable ee 17,248,685.19 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 

Deponit-Wanlis . . «0 6 © © 6 6 » 0 25,533,282.53 
Other Real Estate Owned. . . 4 236,891.92 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 

Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills .... . 26.324,950.15 
Other Resources oee ee © © e© © © @ 2 212,216.77 





TOTAL RESOURCES eo e e e e e ° e $5,626,063,927.06 
LIABILITIES 
Capital: 
Common (8,000,000 Shares) .$ 100,000,000.00 
Preferred( 404,278 Shares)* . 8,085,560.00 
Surplus. . © e© © © « +  96,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 2 6 © © © « @©620,655,495.46 


Reserves . . ary 4,191,446.63 
Preferred Stock "Retirement Fund 162,053.65 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ......-. e$ 229,594,555.74 
Reserve for Bad Debts ......-e«-.-« 18,106,619.15 
Demand . .. . . $3,304,532,369.14 
Deposits \ 5.339,307,098.44 
Savings and Time . 2,034.774.729.30 j 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills . oe ee e@ “@ @ ee F e 26.616,678.57 
Reserve for batevent Received in Rdwanse 5) ee 4,837,849.34 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . » 0 « « 7,601,125.82 





TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . « « « «+ + $5,626,063,927.06 


S Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred - 


to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 
This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


Shuke haridt with, He 
Y Cabgounin 


Meet the people of California—the millions of 
men, women, and children whose patronage 
has built Bank of America. In the 493 branches 
of this bank they save their dimes and their 
dollars; from this bank they. borrow money. 
For this bank was founded upon the sound 
belief that satisfied customers represent the most valuable 
asset of any business. You are invited to write to Bank of 
America for a copy of the graphic economic study, “The 
California Trend.” Address: 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RUSTAN2 ASSOCIATION 


California’s Statewide Bank... Mazn offices in the two reserve cities of California 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

















NEWSWEEK 
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FEASIBLE EXCUSE FOR SLOW DEMOBILI- 
ZATION STOP IT IS OBVIOUS THAT THE 
ANCIENT ARGUMENT OF MILITARY NE- 
CESSITY IS BEING FOISTED UPON THE PUB- 
LIC AND CONGRESS STOP MANY OF THE 
PACIFIC VETERANS ARE DOING QUOTE 0C- 
CUPATION UNQUOTE DUTY IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINE ISLANDS A QUOTE HOSTILE UN- 
QUOTE COUNTRY STOP THE CONFLICTING 
STATEMENTS ISSUED ON DEMOBILIZATION 
RECENTLY BY SECRETARY OF WAR PAT- 
TERSON LIEUTENANT GENERAL LAWTON 
COLLINS AND OTHERS CLEARLY DEMON- 
STRATE LACK OF A DEFINITE POLICY 
AND INDICATE HOPELESS CONFUSION IN 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT STOP 

WE REQUEST THAT ALL AVAILABLE 
SHIPPING BE USED TO RETURN OVERSEAS 
VETERANS TO THE UNITED STATES FROM 
ALL NONHOSTILE COUNTRIES SUCH AS 
THE PHILIPPINES AND OTHERS STOP WE 
FURTHER REQUEST THAT THE ENTIRE DE- 
MOBILIZATION PROGRAM BE TAKEN OUT 
OF THE HANDS OF THE VESTED INTERESTS 
OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT AND PLACED 
UNDER THE CONTROL OF A CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE STOP 


SGT. EMIL MAZEY, CHAIRMAN 
s/SGT. GORDON E, DREWER 
T/SGT. JEROME WASSERMAN 
s/SGT. J. COHEN 
T/SGT. CHIFFORD V. STADLER 
T/SGT. ROBERT E. EWART 

MANILA 


Pa 


The Taxpayers’ Check 


In your issue of Dec. 17, on page 76 you 
quote me as stating that management paid 
for the reception and cocktail party given by 
Judge Stacy and Secretaries Wallace and 


. Schwellenbach to the labor-management con- 


ference group. Also, that management paid 
for the famous luncheons for the executive 
committee. 

What I stated publicly in addressing vari- 
ous groups was that the taxpayers footed 
these bills. Of course, your inaccurate state- 
ment wasn’t too far “off the beam” because 
management has certainly paid its share of 
the nation’s tax bill. 

However, I am deeply edncerned that my 
finance committee and my membership might 
think that I was forgetting my New England 
bringing up. Consequently, I hope that you 
will correct the. statement referred to above. 


Ira MOSHER 
New York City 


Indian Givers 

NEwswWEEK is usually so accurate, but | 
cannot quite believe, in the issue of Dec. 31, 
that the Aga Khan received his weight in 
diamonds! Is that in uncut stones? If 50, 
where do they obtain them in India? If in 


















Address all correspondence regar subscrip- 
tions to Circulation Sepertinet NEWSWEEK 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 

York of d both 


old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for 


ge to 
U.S. and Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one year, 
$7.50 two years, $10 three a Foreign pos 
age $2.00 a year. — rate for members rs of 
Armed Forces "$3.50 a y 
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| THE In their essential service to the nation, the American 
athe: ilroads during 1945 again hauled - 
st: railroads during again hauled an enormous ton 

ee: nage of freight for an average charge of less than one 
TING cent per ton per mile, and carried millions-of service 


TION ; = and civilian passengers for fares averaging less than 
te i iy switch Back (0 All of lis before the First World War. For this job the rail- 


roads received less than 9 billion dollars. And here’s 


MON- ' h h : 
N IN da Se ; 
aa: “7, 
ABLE fs : 
RSEAS ‘=o 4 | y 
mou HES, 0 FOR WAGES 
H AS i rity This money, paid to 1,400,000 railroad employees, buys 
P WE 4 oo homes and furniture, food and clothing, education, insur- 
co : ~\ ance—helps make local business prosper. 
OUT : NS 
RESTS el Se, 
-EB = 
ACED Hci: prrrrresrsras 3 4 y 
ores. Hat: Uinrninitttit 0 FOR MATERIALS, ETC. 
2 =|: ermine: More than two-thirds of this was paid to a broad cross 
N : section of industry which furnishes railroad supplies. This 
; ; : mei = =6money helps to make better businéss and more jobs in every 
; x : —_——e- “ae state and almost every county in the country. 
i. — vial 16h FOR TAXES 
: 3 ge AEH IIH ALSIP Railroad taxes are spent for the support and services of 
2 = government—national defense, public safety, schools, hos- 
, sais pitals. None of this money is used to provide tracks for 
} aid EE trains—although some of it is spent by government to help 
en by >Bh provide and maintain the highways, waterways, and air- 
» and 7ER a, ways used by other forms of commercial transportation. 
t con- -C ie << e . 
paid “ER Lay 6 v . : 
tae :ER 0 FOR INTEREST, RENTS, ETC. 
a ay . . 
-Vari- a4 The greater part of this was paid to those who have loaned 
— “EIR money to the railroads and receive interest in return— 
one eM including the millions of men and women who have an 
re of ZEB x investment in railroads through their life insurance policies, 
Pleo SPrrcn., savings bank deposits and the like. 
t m tee o, 
2 ight 1 == iy, reve we: 
ia ER : PAT iit 9y 
be i. SRR EERE 
Se 0 FOR DIVIDENDS 
IER Aas This three cents out of each dollar was paid to about a 
| ig A “a: . nts e-° ° P P 
& million individual citizens who have invested their savings 
2 in: railroad stocks—helping to provide the “tools” with 
<< Oo ie which railroad employees do their work. 
but I Ci 
c. 31, Ky, 


EER RE 


<7} : 
a CTT 9¥ 0 TO WORK FOR THE FUTURE 


Saprrees 
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HIS isn’t a fashion picture today, nor 

was it in 1896 when it eonene in news- 
papers all over the world. But this picture 
prompted a London department store to 
take advantage of the occasion by advertis- 
ing and selling “x-ray proof dresses.” 


t was also reported that x-rays would be ~ 


used by medical colleges to implant ana- 
tomic diagrams directly into the brains of 
future doctors. And somé people suggested 
the whole business be forgotten before the 
new rays brought about the total destruc- 
tion of mankind. . 
Such was the popular reception accorded 
Roentgen’s discovery of the x-ray 50 years 
ago. Few le, even scientists, could fore- 
see that within a half century this discovery 
would become a major weapon against dis- 


ease, and an industrial tool that would help 


win World War II. 

Corning first appeared in the “x-ray pic- 
ture” some 30 years ago, when the develop- 
ment of this science seemed to be reachin 
its limit unless tubes could be produced o 
a glass capable of high transmission of 
x-rays and capable of withstanding extreme 
heat and high voltages for long periods of 
service. Here is where Corning skill was 
instrumental in furnishing bulbs to x-ray 
tube manufacturers, just as it has furnished 
glass with special properties for coun 
other fields...all the way from elaborate 
laboratory apparatus to 00 cooking 
utensils, from giant airway beacon lenses 
to an all-glass pump for handling cor- 
rosive acids. ; 


Corning, with all its years of glass experience, 
is ready to help you on jobs that naturally 
call for glass and on new jobs that glass may 
be able to do better than other materials. 
Why) not write us? Corning Glass Works, 
Dept. 61-N, Corning, N. Y. 
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ONLY A BULLARD MAN-AU-TROL V.T.L. 
ALLOWS MANUAL OPERATION 
OF AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE 








Machine sizes: 30’’, 36’, 42””, 54", 64% 
and 74”. At present only 30’ and 36% 
sizes are available. The four larger sizes 
will be available as soon as manufac-/ 
turing conditions permit. 


LEB BOLE AEDES 


oo e because MAN-AU-TROL is 










BULLARD) 
MAN-AU-TROL 





the automatic control that is as versatile as manual control 


When you decide to buy a Bullard Man-Au-Trot V.T.L., 
your chief reason will be that you want all the benefits of 


an automatic lathe plus all the versatility of a manually- . 


operated machine. 
To these benefits, ad? another. Suppose you have your 
Man-Avu-Trot V.T.L. all set up for automatic production 


- of apiece with Bullard standard-type tooling. Along comes 


arush job for one piece of an entirely different kind. The 
chances are that you will find it profitable to change the 


tool set up for manual operation on this one piece... 
without, of course, disturbing the automatic cycle. When 
that one-piece job is finished, you quickly reset your tool- 
ing by means of gauges, and before you know it, the 
machine is back on the production run with the automatic 
cycle. . 

Other benefits you will get from the Bullard Man-Av- 
Trot V.T.L. are fully described in Bulletin MAV-G-1. 
Write today. The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


BULLARD CREATES WEW METHODS TO MAKE MACHINES DO MORE 
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a quick source of 


MORE 
WORKING CAPITAL — 


at a low cost that invites comparison 


es Oe 


‘Under your plan of financ- 
ing, we have been able to secure 
cash as needed at an unusually 
low rate of interest. Having this 
cash available at all times has 
enabled us to increase our vol- 
ume of business.” 


So wrote one customer . . . who 
compared our Commercial Financ- 
ing Plan with other sources of 
working capital . . . and found our 
plan more liberal and more helpful 
as well as low in cost. 


Because Commercial Credit money 
is competitive in cost ... because 
our plan helps them make more prof- 





MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to finance allnew or used 
equipment you buy. Small down pay- 
ments. Low rates. Balance spread to let 
equipment pay for itself out of 
earnings . . . Details sent on request. 











COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


‘ 


its by giving them more cash to 
work with . . . manufacturers and 
wholesalers have changed from for- 
mer methods of financing and used 
more than One Billion Dollars under 
our plan in the past five years. 


Other advantages of our plan are 
that it involves no interference 
with: management . : . places no 
restrictions on operations. It frees 
you from the handicap of limited 
working capital . . . from worries 
about renewals, calls and periodic 
clean-ups of loans... and from con- 
sequent uncertainties which inhibit 
long-range planning and progress. 

Would you like to see dollars and 


cents comparisons of our Commercial 
Financing Plan vs. Time Loans? 


_ Then send for our booklet, “A 


Comparison of Money Costs.” It 
may open your eyes to what our 
liberal and flexible plan can do for 
you. For a copy just telephone or 
write to the nearest Commercial 
Credit Company office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portiand, Ore. 


OMMERCIAL CREDIT 
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ex 000000 
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ALTIMORE 2% 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 









The Aga Khan—600,000-carat suler 


cut diamonds, the problem is still baffling, 
Could it be “his weight in gold”—which is 
much more easily obtainable? 


W.S. Meap 
Roanoke, Va. 


On his yearly anniversary followers of the 
Aga Khan usually give him his weight in 
gold, which he generally distributes for 
charitable purposes. But this year on the oc- 
casion of his diamond (sixtieth) jubilee, his 
subjects want to do it with diamonds, even 
though they have to borrow them—264 
pounds’ worth or 600,000 carats. London- 
diamond interests are lending the Indians 
the diamonds—rough ones—which will be 
weighed out in the ceremony and then 
shipped back to the trade’s London stocks, 


Pa 


ETO Historical Section 
An error twice and thrice repeated by your 


‘ magazine is deserving of at least one correc- 


tion. In General Patton’s obituary you stated 
once again that at the.Fifteenth Army he was 
engaged in writing the history of ETO opera- 
tions. Such was never the case. The General 
Board, which was set up within the frame- 
work of the Fifteenth Army Headquarters, 
was engaged in writing a critical analysis of 
ETO operations and was basing its work on 
official records already in existence. It was 
not writing a history nor was it ever en- 
charged with such responsibility. 

From the time of the Normandy invasion, 
the basic historical work of ETO was done 
by a body of approximately 90 officers and 
170 enlisted men and women—the Historical 
Section of ETO, and branching off from that 
section, the historical detachments with the 
various field armies. These combat historians 
(the first use of such personnel in the history 
of war) accompanied the infantry, armored, 
and airborne forces into action and the basic 
historical records were completed concut- 
rently with the campaigns. Some of our men 
landed at Omaha on D Day. Others came in 
with Anvil in the South France landings. We 
had men in on the Arnhem ( Market-Garden) 
show. During the Ardennes we were cove 
at Bastogne, St. Vith, the Elsenborn Ridge, | 


and every other. pivotal point in the battle. : 


Two of our official war artists were painting 
the scene at Remagen in the hour when the 
bridge collapsed; they. proceeded to paint an- 


‘other picture of it, this time in the prone 
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Ape many months of wishing and wanting the 
American family (43 millions of them) goes out 
and. gets what it wants. Your new product (postwar 
model) is delivered as the family watches with eager 
expectancy. 

Many a business and industrial = will be 
made or broken by this American family and thousands 
of families like them. Only as your product measures 
up in performance through the years will the great ex- 
pectations of your customers be fulfilled. 


Depending on how it is made your product may 
bring disappointment and “knocks” or sales building 

praise—its future fate lies in the 

hands of your designers, engi- 
-. meers and production men. 


BETTER PRODUCTS 
FROM BETTER MACHINE 
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~ GREAT EXPECTATIONS! 
... But Will It Measure Up? 


You can meet the challenge by making your products 
measure up to new standards of usefulness — durability 
—beauty—to be sold at a price that offers lasting value. 


Provide your production men with equipment to build 
better products: at lower cost — the newest and finest of 
modern machine tools. 


* * * 
Better production at lower cost is the starting point of 
industrial progress—steady and increasing employment. 


Look at the facts of INDUSTRIAL PAR and check yew 
company’s future in its terms. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 








Recognize and respect the wearer of 

an Honorable Service Button. It is a 
. badge of honorable service issued by 

our Government to veterans of the Arm ou i 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Gua 
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the 1946 Electromatic Typewriter, 





which produces letters of distin- 
guished appearance, with a mini- 
mum of physical effort on the part 
of the operator. 
It is now on display in IBM 
offices in all principal cities 
throughout the country. We will 
be glad to furnish you with full 


information upon request. | 


_ INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, New York 22, N. Y. 


1} TYPEWRITER > 











THE RACE FOR MARKETS? 


Perhaps some of your products 
have already reached the market 
in limited quantities. But like every 
other manufacturer in the land, 
you’ve had to produce it with war- 
worn power equipment. 


Your most critical period is 
ahead . . . when you must consoli- 
date your position in a highly com- 
petitive market by expanding your 
production. An accident to over- 
worked. boilers, turbines, engines 
or electrical equipment at this time 
will do more than damage your 
plant. It may cost you a market. 


That is why foresighted manu- 
facturers are making increasing 

- use of the protective features of 
Hartford Steam Boiler insurance. 
The Company’s inspection service 
reveals and reports unsafe condi- 
tions of power equipment—enables 


policyholders to put their present 
units in shape for the long pull 
ahead. For in many fields, new 
equipment will still not be avail- 
able for months. 


Hartford Steam Boiler engi- 
neers, the country’s largest staff 
devoted solely to power-equipment 
protection, draw upon the Com- 
pany’s 80 years of experience in 
this one specialized line. ‘These 
field men are located so they can be 
reached quickly in an emergency. 


These are a few of the reasons 
why Hartford Steam Boiler is first 
choice by far among those who 
purchase Engineering: Insurance. 
Your agent or broker can give you 
more detailed 
information on 
how the Company 
can serve you. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines o Electrical Equipment 
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position. When the Army of the United 
States made contact with the Red Army, five 
of the 35 men in the first two patrols were 
from Historical Section. These are but a few 
of the highlights. Our men went wherever it 
was necessary to go and they did their work 
soundly. Three were killed in action. About a 
dozen wear Purple Hearts. Approximately 35 
were decorated for their work in combat. 


Cot. S. L. A. MaRsHALL 
Historian of the ETO 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 





NeEwsweEEXK is glad to give credit to the 
Historical Section of the European Theater of 
Operations. And it notes its Berlin correspond- 
ent, James O’Donnell, correctly reported iq 
the Dec. 24 issue that the function of the 
Fifteenth Army Theater General Board was 
“to prepare a factual analysis of strategy, 
tactics, and administration employed by 
United States forces in the European Theater 
of Operations.” 


Maternal Line 


I am an enthusiastic Armenian and one 
given to deep concern in matters regarding 
Armenia. Your recent articles dealing with 
Armenia have not been happy ones abbvut her 
(NEwswEEK, Dec. 31, 1945)—what with 
Georgia claiming our traditional lands of 
Kars and Ardahan and sly remarks about 
Stalin being a Georgian. Well, if pull is going 
to have anything to do with the fate of 
Kars and Ardahan, let it be known that 
Stalin’s mother is an Armenian! 

AuicE A. DouMAIAN 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jap Atom Man 

The paragraph about the Jap atom man 
who survived the Hiroshima blast amazed 
me. Not because he lived, but for the fact 
that scientists were studying him “for a clue 


- to survival in the next war” (NEWSWEEK, 


Dec. 10, 1945). 

Why do people persist in talking about a 
“next war?” Shouldn’t there be hope that this 
was the last war? Or will everything we have 
worked for be just so much waste because the 
world insists on talking its way into another 
war? Why this complete resignation? 


Cari SwaB 


c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 





: International 
Emaciated survivor of atomized Nagasaki 











DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED AT NO. 1 PLASTICS AWENUE 


LIP SERVICE GETS A PLASTIC BEAUTY TREATMENT 


@ This lipstick rates a second look from any 
woman. It’s out of this world—of plastics, 


Ge Complete Service—Everything in Plastics Created by No. 1 Plastics Avenue, exclusively 


for a leading cosmetics house, it is the result of 
Backed 31 hers of exgprtone. pe sod good-looking. te .. General Electric’s complete plastics service. That 
2 ee eee Cae craftsmen—average precision mold means everything in plastic packaging . . . design 
esearch works con- experience, 12 years. -.. expert mold-making ... and even engineering 

ew materials, “All types of plastics. Facilities for for convenient use. 


oa. Sore somre ss i ee ton high ont And this plastic package is just one example of 


; pressure laminating .. . for the hundreds of ways in which G-E designers and 
atin; And G-E Quality Con- -,) engineers have used plastics to solve the problems 
i * _ of American manufacturers. G.E.’s skill and experi- 

ence in plastics are available to you. . 

Why not ask G.E. about plastics applications for 
your product? Maybe plastics can improve your 
product... make it less costly to produce . .. more 
inviting to the eye. Talk it over with our experts. 
Just write to Plastics Divisions, General Electric 
Company, 1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


| GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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"Your mother was a remarkable woman~ 
but not that remarkable /" cried Elsie 


66 
as WOMAN!” roared Elmer, the 
bull. “I mean remarkable! No buts about 
it! My mother had a brain—and she used it 
to make up her own recipes!” 


“Dear, nobody ever—” started Elsie, the 
Borden Cow. 


“Nobody ever caught her traipsing 
around on a night like this to swap rec- 
ipes!” warmed Elmer. “She didn’t need 
anybody to tell her what to put in a pan!” 


“And, perhaps,” gently suggested Elsie, 
“that was why some of her recipes didn’t 
pan out so well. But then, dear, she didn’t 
have the advantages women have today. 
Look at the help we get from the testing 


N 
opens 


* we. 






kitchens of great food companies like 
Borden's! They pre-test recipes for us. They 
invent wonderful, new dishes, too—” 


“Hal Hal” chortled Elmer. “I can just 
see those big shots at Borden’s wading into 
a mess of dough!” 


“But it's not like that at all!” protested 


Elsie. “The kitchen at Borden’s is run by 
especially trained home economists, They 





do amazing things with food—to make it 
exciting and nourishing. They're clever — 
they can balance a meal quicker than you 
can say ‘Borden’s Homogenized Milk has 
cream and Vitamin D in every sip!’” 


“I, personally,” groaned Elmer, “want to 





go back in the house and close my ears.” 
“If you did that,” chirped Elsie, “you'd 
miss the news about the taste testson Hemo.” 


“Taste tests!” exploded Elmer. “How 
in thunderation do you test a taste?” 


“Oh, we don’t just test a taste,” laughed 


RFUL FOR NG 
onde a BABIES~FOR CORN EVAPORATED My, 


Elsie. “We test tastes by the thousands! As 
an example, we had men and women of all 
ages, children by the schoolful, sip Hemo 


flavored many, many ways. The most popu- 
lar was used in the finished product.” 


“Ill be a finished product,” stormed 
Elmer, “if I stand around in this cold. I 
need something to warm me up.” 


“There's nothing like a steaming bowl of 
rich cream soup made with our wonderful 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk,” said Elsie, “to 
put you in a warm glow all over. You know 
our kitchen has originated slews of easy 
recipes for that product — exciting cream 
sauces, pie fillings, casserole dishes—” 


“Stop, woman!” commanded Elmer. “Ig 
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you have all those busy bees working for 
you in Borden’s kitchen, why, I ask you 
WHY, should you be roaming the country- 
side to get a recipe from a mere housewife?” 

“Oh, J was going to give out the recipe,” 
explained Elsie. “I want to show Mrs. Rob- 
erts how to make a mince pie with the min- 
imum of work. With Borden’s None Such 
Mince Meat, of course! It’s the fruitiest, 
spiciest mince meat that ever gladdened a 


ALSHMENT-GRAN cream! 
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holiday . . . Besides, dear, I had hoped we 


.could make a sort of party out of the trip.” 


“Party?” brightened Elmer. “Why didn’t 
you say so before? Let’s go! Maybe you can 
forget Borden’s for an hour or so!” 


“What!” exclaimed Elsie, “at a party? 
Parties call for refreshments. And you know 
Borden’s Ice Cream and Milk Sherbets are 
the grandest refreshments! What flavors! 
And the girls in Borden’s kitchen ‘tell me 
they’re wonderfully nourishing, too.” 


“Stop it, Elsie! Turn off the record!” 
begged Elmer. “Sign off, will ya, please?” 
“Certainly, dear,” agreed Elsie. “But I 


must do it my own way—if it’s Borden’s, it’s 
GOT to be good!” 
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For two years 
we've been telling 
you on this page 
about NEWSWEEK 
and the people who 
work for our maga- 
zine. So many rami- 
fications and com- 
plexities are there 
: to producing Phe 
magazine of news signifi cance,” and so 
yaried are the activities of our staff that 
we find, on checking back, a truly hetero- 

collection—stories about natural 
gas freezing in our Dayton plant and 


Keenan Wynn boiling in Burma with a 
copy of “Battle Baby”; serving our Paris 
edition with the breakfast coffee to the 
Big Three in Potsdam and tearing up an 
edition to rewrite our covensge of D Day; 
looking back on Okinawa with Bill Hipple 
and looking ahead with the “Periscope.” 


ort we'd never oe what 
you thought of “your” page, until our 
Research department, just the other day, 
finished talking with about 4,500 of you 
concerning “For Your Information.” The 
survey was made in order to learn some- 
thing of your reading habits, likes, and 


oR Your INrormation ———<<— 


dislikes, as you interviewees will remem- 
ber. Incidentally, we appreciate the infor- 
mation you gave us and we hope you got 
that bridge party arranged or caught that 
luncheon date in time. In any case, you 
may be interested in what we turned up. 


For one thing, out of every hun- 
dred of you constant NEwsweEEXK readers, 
there are six and a half more male enthu- 
siasts than female for this page. We can’t 
explain exactly why this is so unless there 
is basis for the report that men sit down 
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and plow through a magazine while 
women are more apt to skip around. You 
don’t look at headlines very much. How- 
ever, one entitled “For Services Ren- 
dered” was an exception in that many of 
you read it twice, once before going on 
to the accompanying article, and once 
after finishing it. 





OF all the issues used in our FYI 
survey, the one containing the piece on 
Admiral Pratt received the highest reader- 
ship rating and you should be flattered to 
learn that this article, which you read 
pretty thoroughly, was written at a “post- 
graduate” level according to a semantics 
expert who analyzed our results. “Post- 
graduate,” in’ research rhetoric, means 
that your appreciation of the text is based 
on more than seventeen years of schooling 


_ or its equivalent. It does not mean that 


the author of that particular story had 
received more than seventeen years of 
schooling, although most contributors to 
this page more than qualify. We have a 
suspicion that the subject of the story 
had much to do with its popularity be- 
cause the Admiral is one of the finest 
men we know. 


In general, those of you who start 
an FYI piece usually finish it, which we 
find gratifying. But, naturally, we'd like 


‘ to feel that we are giving you the infor- 


mation you desire. And so, we reiterate, 
this is your page. What do you want to 
see on it? There’s plenty to tell you about 
what is happening to NEwsweEex and its 
staff. But perhaps, because we're so close 
to everything here, we are overlooking 
information which we take for granted 
but which you might find of interest. Let | 
us know and we'll do our best to keep you 
as informed on NEwswEEK as we do on 


everything else. 








HOW TO MAKE A MAP 


Do it the way Yank jeeps 
did it in Italy, France and 
Germany, when they used 
this equipment to navigate 
straight to enemy objectives 
over night-hidden or unfa- 
miliar highways and terrain. 
They used this uncanny ma- 
chine called an “odograph” 

(measurer of distance travelled), which consists of three 
parts: Magnetic compass with electronic follower... 
plotting unit with map table, tracing pencil, and Veeder- 





Root Mileage Counters ...and a power pack operating 


from storage batteries. This odograph can plot maps 
from any scale of 1:200,000 to 1:500,000. 


Actuated by a beam of light projected into the compass 
bowl and reflected from a mirror at the center of the com- 
pass card, the Veeder-Root mileage counters indicate the 
distance travelled east and west or north and south of a 
given starting point. And when two of these “Mathe- 
matical Eyes” are counting the miles travelled, say, north- 
east...then the other two eyes are electronically shut 
and do not count at all. Yet a total is registered of miles 
travelled in any direction. So a set course can be checked 
.+.Of an unmapped course can be mapped... by this 
eerie equipment which needs no information beyond its 
original bearing, and which can see through walls of steel 


with 4 “Mathematical Eyes’’ and a Jeep! 


and dark of night. It always provides an accurate spot- 
location in land miles, in any direction, from the given 
starting point. The map is plotted as you ride! There are 
other features which had the Huns talking to themselves. 
And the peacetime uses you can figure for yourself! 


All that remains to be said here is that this is another 


of the unlimited and unpredictable uses to which men of ~ 


imagination can put Veeder-Root Counting Devices. 
These devices can be applied, in ways just as unheard-of 
as this, to hosts of products now in use or still on the 
drafting boards. For Veeder-Root Devices can be built-in 
as integral parts of any product . . . to provide continuous 
Countrol over performance or production ...or to provide 
proof of performance-guarantee. So take Countsel now 
with Veeder-Root engineers, and let them open yoxr 
“Mathematical Eyes’ to new possibilities for your product. 
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VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 
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What's Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 








Capital Straws 


Postmaster General Hannegan and his 
Democratic committee organization are 
beginning to learn about White House 
decisions in the newspapers. Often they 

"are not aged — even advised Qs im- 
portant policy developments . . . Presi- 
dent Truman is determined to keep 
OWMR: Administrator John Snyder on 
the job in spite of Snyder's bad press. The 
President feels that Snyder has been sub- 
jected to unreasonable criticism .. . 
H. Struve Hensel, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, has submitted his resignation to 
the President and it will be accepted... . 
Truman has shown an interest in the 
more than 3,000 conscientious objectors 
who are still being retained by. the Army. 
He has asked the Justice Department to 
work out a plan under which they can 
be paroled. 





Travel Prospects 


The railroads are beginning to switch 
their attention to the civilian traveler. 
Some of the Eastern lines, believing that 
by summer the peak load of returning 
servicemen will have been moved, are 
planning travel advertising campaigns. 
The big Western carriers, such as the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific, 
also are changing the old war tune of 
“stay away from the train on holidays” 
to plugs for the advantages of rail travel. 
Many roads have placed large equipment 
orders and expect deliveries to begin in 
June or July. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford has in an order for 180 air- 
conditioned coaches, many to be used on 
commuter runs. 


White House Notes 

. Insiders say the President is finding it 
more and more difficult to persuade per- 
sons of prominence to accept Federal 
jobs. They say that only one out 
of four is interested in a Federal post, 
and the fourth usually wants to accept it 
under his own conditions. This is one of 
the reasons why Truman again plans to 
ask Congress to raise salaries of Federal 
executives and employes . . . The Office 
of Federal Loan Administrator is still go- 
ing begging. The President may farm it 
out to somebod: 


tration rather than bring in an outsider 
- +. Treasury Secretary Vinson will pick 


already in the Adminis- 


his own under secretary. The White 
House has-no candidate . . . The Presi- 
dent will assume a hands-off attitude 
toward the housing problem until Hous- 
ing Expediter Wilson Wyatt (see page 
87) has had a chance to study it and 
make his recommendations. 


Pauley’s Prospects 


Whether Reparations Commissioner 
Edwin Pauley is to succeed Navy Secre- 
tary Forrestal next April, when Forrestal 
is expected to retire, will depend upon 
the willingness of the Senate to confirm a 
Pauley nomination. Truman will not ap- 
point anyone to his Cabinet unless as- 
sured in advance that the Senate will ap- 
prove. Incidentally, Interior Secretary 
Ickes will not hurry his retirement. In 
fact, he may sit out Truman’s whole term. 


From Capitol Hill 


The convalescence of Rep. Mary Nor- 
ton of New Jersey, chairman of the House 
Labor Committee, will further delay 
progress of the President’s fact-findin 
bill in the House. She has been advis 
to take a month’s vacation in Florida. . . 
Add Sen. Harley M. Kilgore of West 
Virginia to the list of incumbents who 
will face serious opposition this year from 
ex-serviceman candidates. Former State 
Attorney General Kay Thomas, who has 
returned from Europe with a lieutenant 
colonelcy, will oppose Kilgore in the 
Democratic primary . . . Rep. Carter 
Manasco, who was the target of Admin- 
istration and labor attacks because of the 
watered-down full-employment bill his 
committee approved over the President’s 
opposition, is in for a tough race in Ala- 
bama this year. 


GI Brides 


After the Army suddenly decided to 
ship some 600 British GI brides and 200 
offspring to the U.S. on the S. S. Argen- 
tina, scheduled to sail soon, it developed 
a bad case of jitters. Canadian officials 
with some experience in bride shipping 
told them neering stories of tempera- 
mental women. Result: The Army called 
in the Red Cross disaster e , Vivian 
Harris, gave her quick in tions, and 
on 24 hours’ notice flew her to England 
to organize the sailing. The GI brides 

will attend shipboard orientation classes, 
including one on the art of make-up. 


Civilian Administrators 

The State Department, it now appears, 
will be given the job of administering the 
U.S. zones in the occupied countries 


after the American Military Government 
steps out. State and War Department of- 
ficials had a jurisdictional fight over this 
and at the same time both departments 
joined to suggest that a new and inde- 
pendent agency be set up by executive 
order to do the job. The Budget Bureau, 
however, vetoed the suggestion. It wants 
the State Department to take over. Ci- 
vilians will take up most of the work of 
the AMG in Germany and Austria by 
June 1, and General MacArthur already 
has asked that nearly 4,000 civilians be 
sent to Japan and Korea. 


National Notes 


The late Gen. George Patton’s day-to- 
day diary is believed to be one of the 
great documents of the war. It is said to 
be definitive regarding United Nations 
strategy in North Africa, Sicily, France, 
and Germany . . . President Truman has 
instructed the passport division of the 
State Department to speed up the pass- . 
ports of American refugees in foreign 
countries who wish to return here. . . 
Pamela Churchill, divorced wife of Ran- 
dolph Churchill, son of Britain’s former 
Prime Minister, is living quietly in-New 
York . . . During his recent March of 
Dimes broadcast from the White House, - 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. was visibly 
stricken'with mike fright. 





Trends Abroad 


Miaale East diplomatic circles expect 
Russia to turn up as a strong backer of 
impending Syrian-Lebanese demands for 
the return of the port of Alexandretta 
from Turkey. This port, which serves a 
large inland region, was ceded to Turkey 
by France while the French held the 
Levant states as a mandate . . . Trials of 
top Japanese war criminals, includin 
former Premier Tojo, are now schedul 
to begin about the middle of February 
. . . Informed foreign diplomats are in- 
sisting that despite his denials, Don Juan, 
pretender to the Spanish throne, has 
made a deal with Generalissimo Franco 
to return to power in Spain. 


Stalin’s Future 


Although recent rumors of Stalin’s re- 
tirement have been discredited, some ex- 
perts on Russia still look for his semiwith- 
drawal when the postwar system has been 
stabilized, probably to his prewar post as 
the Communist party’s Secretary General. 
Should Stalin move back, the 
think Foreign Commissar Molotoff is al- 
most certain to succeed him as Premier, 
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rather than Molotoff’s supposed rival, 
Marshal Zhukoff, If'and when Molotoft 
steps out, Deputy Foreign Commissar 
Vyshinsky is ted to take over the 
Foreign Office helm. 


The Test in Korea 


Some of Secretary of State Byrnes’s 
advisers think the little-noticed agreement 
on Korea may prove the most important 
he made at Moscow: By giving the U. S. 
and Russia the decisive voice, the agree- 
ment enables the.two countries to make 
a first test of their ability to work to- 
gether when unhampered by other pow- 
ers. Although Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge is 
acting for the U.S. in the initial talks, 
policy shapers think the long pull re- 
quires a soldier better versed in Russian 
psychology. There is a question, how- 
ever, whether their candidate, Maj. Gen. 
John R. Deane, former chief of the U. S. 
military mission in Moscow, can be spared 
from his present key advisory assignment 
on the UNO Security Council. 


Greek Prisoners 


A hot British-Greek controversy is go- 
ing on behind the scenes on what is to be 
done with some 80,000 Greek prisoners 
who are being held by the British on 
various charges, mainly political. As many 
as 50 Greeks have m detained for 
months after the assassination of one 
Greek or British official. The Greek Gov- 
ernment wants all 80,000 prisoners sur- 
rendered to it, but the British apparently 
fear to do this, being uncertain what kind 
of punishment will be ordered. The Brit- 
ish want the prisoners tried before joint 
British-Greek courts to prevent interna- 
tional criticism of unfair trial methods. 


Nazi Assets 


It’s not generally known that the U. S. 
has invited British and French representa- 
tives to a tripartite conference in Wash- 
ington this month to discuss a common 
plan to force European neutrals to give 
up their Nazi assets. Countries li 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, and Portu- 
gal have never recognized an Allied de- 
cree empowering seizure of German 
government and private external assets 
and are proving hard nuts to crack. En- 
couraged by favorable British and French 
replies to the U.S. invitation, American 
officials would be willing to threaten 
economic and diplomatic sanctions, 
though they don’t want to get tough with 
the neutrals unilaterally. 


Franco's Debt to Hitler 


State Department officials are seeking 
records showing how much Hitler 
_ charged Franco for German aid in the 
Spanish civil war. They want to know— 
in an over-all move now going on to 
strengthen the case against Franco—the 
exact — value placed on Nazi aid 
and how much Franco figured to offset 
the debt by sending the Spanish Blue 
Division to the Russian front. An agree- 
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ment between Franco and the new Italian 
Government to pay off Mussolini's aid in 
the civil war was reached this week. - 


Foreign Notes 

The Jap radio has initiated a program 
called Truth Question Box. Listeners 
who want to know such things as the 
number of Japanese warships lost in the 
Coral Sea or planes shot down during the 
Battle of Midway are invited to write in 
. . . An ostrich-feather boom is on in 
South Africa because of the demand for 
the feathers by U.S. dress designers. 
Best-quality feathers now bring about $6 
a pound, and exceptional-quality ones as 
much as $80 . . . British military forces 
are using radar to locate vessels trying 
to reach Palestinian anchorages with il- 
legal Jewish immigrants. 





New Frosted Foods Field 


Some food processors are studying the 
rapid expansion of industrial-plant lunch- 
rooms as a potential market for quick- 
frozen cooked foods. During the war 
years, the number of factory workers eat- 
ing in plant lunchrooms rose from about 
2,000,000 to more than 7,000,000. The 
trend is expected to continue. The frozen 
lunches would be made up of meat or 
fish, potatoes, and one or two vegetables. 


Taxing Canadian Co-ops? 

Agitation similar to that in the U.S. 
for review of Federal tax statutes as they 
apply to cooperatives has cropped up in 
Canada. The McDougall R Commis- 
sion’s report, recently submitted to the 
dominion government, recommends in 
general that cooperative associations 
should no longer be exempted from ‘pay- 
ing income taxes. It states in : “It is 
our unhesitating opinion that the associa- 
tions and their members, as a result of 
the trading ventures which they under- 
take, do make a profit.” Canadian s 
in 1948 did a business in excess of $525, 


_ 000,000, of which more than 50% was in 


the marketing of grain and dairy products. 


* Bull Market 


Stock-market analysts point to an out- 
the t risi 
market—the comparative shades of seri- 


and fall of 1948 that lasted four months 
but resulted in a decline of less than 10%. 


*80s by ten such reactions. The present 
bull market at its present stage is 
third longest on record. 


proximately the amount raw cotton al- 
ready is above parity prices, about 2 
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for March pu 


Owners, may set up a school for 
: chain-store as 


cents a pound .. . Look for announce. 
ment shortly of a delay in the removal of ” 
remaining subsidies on meat, milk, 
etc. OPA Administrator Bowles is de- 
manding realignment of the entire pro- 
and has been promised support 
OWMR chief Snyder . . . Henry 
Kaiser's three Portland, Ore., shipyards | 
are holding more than $400,000 of work- 
ers’ uncollected funds. Unclaimed pay 
checks total nearly $350,000; the balance 
is War Bond accounts. 


Book Notes 


Comt Riess, German-born, anti-Nazi 
author and former newspaperman, is col- 
lecting material in Berlin for an exhaus- 
tive book on German propaganda. He is 
being helped by Goebbels’s private sec- 
retary, who fled the capital just before its 
capture and remained in hiding until 
Riess found her and persuaded her to 
write down everything she could remem- 
ber about the Propaganda Minister's 
work . . . The first book of the new pub- 
lishing firm of John Farrar and ne W. 
Straus Jr. will be a posthumous collection - 
of hitherto unpublished poems by Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét . . . Some 800 copies 
of former Treasury Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s book, “Germany Is Our Problem,” 
have beem sent to top AMG officials in 
the U. S. occupation zone. Upset by the 
move, GOP Senator Capehart of Indi- 
ana has requested an explanation . ; 
Robert R. Nathan, who recently resigned | 
as economic adviser to OWMR Direc- 
tor Snyder,’ has completed a two-vear 
study of the Palestine problem. 


Movie Lines 
To capitalize on Shirley Temple’s re- 





- cent marriage, David O. Selznick may 


star her in a picture titled “What Every 
Young Bride Should Know” . . . The 
swing back to the prewar 36-hour week | 
in Hollywood may cause serious strikes — 
in the film industry. Labor leaders are | 
planning to ask for 30% raises and more 

ce in RKO's | 
, “Sinbad the 


be In Bergman's next leading man in ° 
a don cCarey comedy-drama. 
Miscellany 

Deb, a new magazine = 
crative teen-age market, 
es Mach pb ty tho eal Po 

oer ) . 

cooperation with race tracks and horse 


keys 
... Anew will be 
launched soon on the West Coast with 
the establishment of sixteen music shops 
in. as many Southem com- 
munities . . . Maurice Chevalier, the 
French film star who was cleared of Nazi 
collaboration, is a 

Ol- 


lowing his arrival in the U. S. next March. 
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The car with the 


2. A private sitting room! That’s what you'll ride in 
when these new sleeping cars go into service. 


This air-conditioned room of your own will be 
equipped with every comfort and convenience that 
Pullman’s mastery of travel hospitality can provide. 
And kept as spick-and-span as only Pullman’s expert 
“housekeepers” can keep travel accommodations. 


. 





I. Private rooms at bargain prices! That’s what you'll 
get in new Duplex-Roomette cars like this. There will be 


other new kinds of sleeping cars, too, but let’s look now at 
all the luxury you’ll get at bargain prices in... 


stadgered windows 





3. Aprivate bedroom! That’s what your air-condi- 
tioned sitting room becomes when it’s time for some 
good, sound sleep! 


Just touch a lever and presto! a big, soft bed comes 
out of hiding—with crisp, clean sheets all ready to 
slide into. What a wonderful rest you'll get as you 
speed safely and dependably toward your destination! 


4. A bargain price! The new design of this new Duplex- Between Chicago and Detroit, for example, you could 
Roomette car (indicated by its staggered windows) brings enjoy all this luxury, at present rates, for only 80c more 


the cost of traveling in a private room way down. 


GO PULLMAN 


than the price of a lower berth. 


- 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST—THE SUREST WAY OF GETTING THERE IN TIME! 


_ 
© 1946, The Pullman Company 
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A balanced budget will be submitted to Congress by President 
Truman. He will. propose in his forthcoming budget message 
that the government live on its income from current taxes in 
the fiscal year 1947 (July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947) for the 
first time since the 1929 bust. - 


The President will say that income from taxes, provided tax 
rates are not reduced, should amount to something more than 
$30,000,000,000. Congress will be strongly urged not to reduce 
eons tax rates as this would frustrate the budget-balancing 
plan. 


‘ Government expenditures, the President will insist, can and 


should be kept within prospective income. He will point out in 
support of his proposition that accumulated savings and accu- 
mulated demand for goods virtually assure national prosperity 
through the next fiscal year. 


Expenses of the Army and Navy will remain abnormally high 
for peacetime but most other expenditures can be reduced to 
something approaching prewar levels, the President will argue. 
If the country is as prosperous as expected, he will point out, 
there will be no aed for heavy relief and public-works outlays. 
Housing will be financed principally by private investment. 


The President’s decision to stress price control and extension 
of the Second War Powers Act in his State of the Union mes- 
sage to Congress was prompted by a desire to correct any false 
impression that increases in steel and butter prices would 
establish a precedent for relaxation all along the price line. 


A policy of strict control will be the Administration’s rule but 
it will be flexible enough to provide relief for industries which 
demonstrate during a trial period that they can’t make a reason- 
able profit at present prices. The 1936-39 period is the usual 
yardstick for measurement of reasonableness in profits. 


Organized business opposition to the OPA is cooling off some- 
what. A number of business leaders previously identified with 
the opposition have recently told high Administration officials 
they now believe continuation of price controls is necessary to 
check inflation. 


Sen. Wayne Morse’s campaign to “liberalize” the Republican 
party (see Raymond Moley’s Perspective) will become an or- 
ganized effort in Congress and in several forthcoming primary 
campaigns. Morse and his associates plan periodic conferences 
to promote such Truman legislation as health insurance and 
higher minimum wages and to oppose such Administration 
measures as compulsory.military training. On some issues they 


hope to wield the balance of power. 


The Indiana Senatorial contest, in which Rep. Charles La 
Follette, one of the Morse group, will oppose Sen. Raymond 
Willis, for the nomination will soon give the Progressives a 
chance to try their wings. A fight in North Dakota between 
Sen. Milton R. ym who leans toward the Morse position, 
and former Sen. Gerald P. Nye also will provide a partial test. 


Morse says Truman will be a pushover for the Republicans in 
1948 and wants to prepare the way for a Republican Presiden- 


tial nominee of the Stassen stripe. But his major premise is 
confidently challenged by Truman’s political advisers, who con- 
tend that opinion polls already make it obvious that the Presi- 
dent will be the Democratic nominee and that prospects for a 
sustained business boom assure his reelection. 


Pressure on Congress to “get the boys home” is becoming in- 


creasingly heavy. Soldier demonstrations abroad and a highly 
organized write-your-congressman campaign at home have 
convinced pany members that it will be politically dangerous 
to oppose legislation designed to hasten the demobilization of 
the armed forces. 


The first test will come in the Senate when the Revercomb 
resolution to discharge all fathers is reconsidered by the Military 
Affairs Committee, which turned it down just before Christmas, 
If the committee again beats the resolution, its sponsors plan 
to appeal to the Senate itself to force the measure out of 
committee. ’ 


Still more drastic bills—one to‘ force discharge of all noncom- - 


missioned. draftees with more than a year’s service and another 
to take demobilization out of the Army’s hands and turn it over 
to a civilian committee—are in the offing. The Administration, 
bent on maintaining U.S. prestige abroad by the presence of 
armed forces in potential trouble zones, is confident it can beat 


these puree but it may have to step up the discharge - 


schedule to do it. 


Promotion of the cooperative movement among farmers to 
offset the growth of corporate farming will become one of the 
featured policies of Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. If the 
family-size farm is to compete successfully, Anderson believ 
it must borrow some of the methods used by operators ‘of 
industrialized plantations. 


Cooperative buying, selling, banking, and electrifying will be 
encouraged by Secretary Anderson’s department. The current 
campaign in Congress to deprive cooperatives of some of their 
tax advantages will be opposed. Approximately half of the 
country’s farmers already are members of some kind of cooper- 
ative organization. 


A minimum-wage bill raising the floor from 45 cents an hour 
to 65 cents probably will be. approved by the Senate Labor 
Committee when it takes a vote on Jan. 24. Approval by the 
Senate also is indicated. But it is still doubtful whether a 65- 
cent bill can pass the lower house. At present a 50-cent com- 
promise measure seems more likely. 


C0 leaders are out to de-emphasize labor’s opposition to price 
increases advertised by Walter Reuther in his negotiations with 
General Motors. Steelworkers, meat packers, and electrical 
workers are depen upon price increases in their fields to 
sustain wage boosts. ir negotiators are now embarrassed by 
the well-publicized Reuther argument against squeezing higher 
wages out of the consumer. 


Legislation to permit disposal of alien property while recovery 


suits are still will be urged upon Congress. Under 
resent law, the Alien Property Custodian must hold up sales 


pending settlement of such suits. The custodian wants authority 
to sell at will and pay off in dollars later to owners who win 
repossession suits. 
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ales “The Sales Department has just figured out how to sell refrigerators.” 
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From front door to back, upstairs and 
down, solid Brass is a valued servant 
in a host of different functions. Brass 
rings the bell... unlatches the door 
and swings it open ...admits the mail 
... fills the water glasses ... turns on 
the baths ... snaps on jthe lights... 
helps to heat the house. And Brass 
accents the homelike atmosphere 
from many other vantage-points . .. 
in lamps, household effects, and do- 
mestic electric appliances. 


In business and industrial life, too, 


Brass is ever-present. For Brass has a 
way, unique among metals, of being 
“all things to all users.” Most any 
combination of commercial require- 








ments can be squarely met by a com- 
bination of qualities characteristic of 
some Brass alloy. That is why Brass 
keeps its friends among fabricators... 


because, in so many uses, no adequate 
substitute can be found. 

Here at Bristol Brass, the same thing 
holds true. Old friends are kept be 
cause it has long since become second _ 
nature to them to depend on the uni 
formity of all Bristol Brass sheet, rod, 
and wire produced in their specified 
alloys. And today ... with new engi- 
neering, heat-treating, and rolling mill 
facilities ... Bristol is better equipped 
than ever to work with you, in engi- 
neering Brass into your products. 


BeisTat BRASS 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION :« MAKERS OF BRASS AT BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT, SINCE 1850 | 
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Climax for Nation’s Peace Pains 
‘Looms Early in Year of Decision 


Last week, Seattle was without tran: 
tation, newspapers, or phone evice tom: 
cept dial).* To most other Americans, 
the question was how soon Seattle’s ex- 
perience would be their experence. 

But for President Truman, there was 
even a bigger question: Out of the pains 
of reconversion could his Administration 
evolve clear-cut policies that would in- 
fuse it with the confidence necessary to 
steer a firm course? Certainly the average 


Test of Leadership Is Posed continued service brought the Army to nerve-wracked American hoped so. 
\ the verge of a crackup (see page 59). est 
by Strikes, Threat of Inflation, 4 In New York, we go ae sera 
- cisco, , rampa: stock markets, bullish 
and Mounting GI Protests beyond any a since 1929, reflected Number, Please? 
a fear of inflation that was made none Normally Americans make 104,000,000 


President Truman’s proclaimed “Year 
of Decision” was hard upon him last 
week. Whichever way he looked, the fer- 
ment, of mounting postwar problems en- 
gulfed his Administration: . 

@ Strikes and prospective strikes in four 
vital categories—automobiles, communica- 
tions, steel, and meat—threatened to bring 
the nation’s economy half to its knees 
over the basic issue of wartime pay for 
peacetime work. 

€ In Germany, Britain, the Philippines, 
Japan, the Hawaiian Islands, the United 
States—in fact, in virtually every corner 
of the world where American troops re- 
mained doing police duty or doing noth- 
ing—a hysteria of GI protests against 


the less real by a sudden shift in Wash- 
ington policy that seemed to favor not 
higher wages, but higher prices as 
(see page 70). 
@CiIn Lendion., the United Nations Or- 
ganization convened with all the outward 
optimism that marks the initial session 
of a fledgling association. But behind the 
scenes the question of Russian coopera- 
tion prompted Washington to lay plans 
for a new organization should the UNO 
collapse (see page 38). 

To the man in the street, the strikes 
presented the most immediate headache. 
How paralyzing they could be was made 

painfully‘clear in Seattle, the West Coast’s 
third ces city (population, 480,000). 


local and 4,900,000 long-distance calls 
daily over 22,400,000 Bell System tele- 
phones. But last week the most talkative 
people in the world found themselves 
strangely frustrated. While brokers fumed 
and businessmen growled and the average 
woman felt as if she had lost her tongue, 
an obscure but strategically powerful 
union contrived to bring about the big- 
gest disruption in history to the coun- 
try’s telephone service. 

Striking Jan. 9 for a $6-a-week rise 
against Western Electric, manufacturing 
subsidiary of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the 7,704 members of the 





*A week-end settlement of a printers’ strike re- 
stored Seattle’s newspaper service. 





‘Acme, Associated Press, International, Ewing Galloway photos 
State of the Union: —— angry GI's, housing shortage, idle plants, and inflation threats harass a nation 
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Association of Communication Equip- 
ment Workers threw picket lines two days 
later around telephone exchanges in 200 
cities in 44 states. Unionized Bell work- 
ers—members of the National Federation 
of Telephone Workers—in most cases re- 
fused to cross the picket lines. Net result: 
Long-distance seryice was cut to 8 per 
cent; shorter intercity calls were cur- 
tailed 50 per cent. 
Last Saturday, Western Electric and 
union officials met in Washington with 
Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach. But this effort to readjust differ- 
ences failed. At the week end Joseph A. 


ny ee 


e«~ 
s 


Beirne, Federation president, said the 
union’s executive had decided on 
a general strike but had ordered it post- 
poned for 30 days. Should it occur, it 
conceivably could shut down all network 


broadcasting, newspaper and press asso- 
ciation wires, and all telephone lines. 
Write, Don’t Wire 


Le Soe 
Seon een de 
. 2 


to his new girl in Brooklyn. In Atlanta, 


an elderly woman, about to take a train * 


for her home on Long Island, tried to 
telegraph her husband. Last week such 
normal procedures in the lives of these 
and thousands of other Americans were 

The reason: a walkout of 7,000 CIO- 
American Communications Association 
workers employed by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. in New York, Long Island, 
and Northern New Jersey over a wage 
decision by the now defunct War Labor 


Virtually cut off from the rest of the 


_ rudely disrupted. 








Idle, Bored GM Strikers Sweat It Out 


The General Motors strike is now 
nearly two months old. Most GM work- 
ers have earned no money since Nov. 
21, the day the walkout became effec- 
tive. Last week, in an effort to discover 
how the strikers and their families are 
faring, NEwswEEx sent Edward O’Brien, 
Detroit bureau chief, to Pontiac, Mich., 
to examine a typical auto workers’ 
neighborhood. He visited the strikers in 
their homes and on the picket line; he 
talked to their wives, the corner grocer, 


and union officials. His dispassionate 
account of what he found follows. 


Three silver smokestacks of the Gen- 
eral Motors plant tower over muddy 
Cornell Avenue in Pontiac, Mich., one 
of Detroit’s auto-making satellites. In- 
side the trim story-and-a-half bunga- 
lows that line the avenue, men who nor- 
rg would have been at their jobs in 
the hugé GM plant papet about the 
house, mostly com otely idle. 

Seven. weeks before, they and 2,100 
other United Auto Workers of Local 
596 in Pontiac had stopped making 
bodies for GM’s 1946 Pontiac cars. 
Since then, the strikers had painted 
their living rooms, cleaned out base- 
ments, and done other household chores 
that had gone undone during the war. 
Now they were completely bored. 

Were the strikers also disgusted? 
That seemed to depend chiefly on how 
their funds were lasting. A fais 
who had spent only of his family’s 
$5,000 wartime savings was in no hurry 
il jones psceioe, teanther Way tel 

ill-press operator; toge ey 
taken home $125 a week. Their only 
son was in the-Seabees. They could 
afford to be independent. 

War Bonds to Relief: But just 
down Cornell Avenue a toolmaker took 
a dimmer view. He had accumulated a 
few small-denomination War Bonds— 
and three children. At the start he had 
been dubious about the strike. Now 


workers should have stayed on the job, 
accepted GM’s offer of a 10 per cent 
raise, and arbitrated the difference. 
But the toolmaker was in the minor- 
iker estimated 


they 
to trim their sails. Of those doing all 


one said, “we have to win it.” 
Yet although the number of strikers 
in deep distress was small, it was grow- 


business has jumped 10 per cent. Local 
596 itself last week was care of 
66 hardship cases that couldn't qualify 
for relief under the law. 
—— ates Says’: a a this dis- 
group t presen gravest 
threat to the union's united front. A so-. 
cial worker who was ini Te- 
ported that the majority of hard- 
ship strikers she dealt with were becom- 
ing bitter toward the union. A loan- 
company manager found the same feel- 
ing ong his striker-eustomers. But a 
of nine children who had ex- 
hausted the ’s slim savings stuck 
by her husband. She wasn’t quite sure 
that she favored the strike, but “my hus- 
band sees what goes on in the shop,” 
she said, “and he says the men must 
stay out.” 
the - ni ee wt Bn 
is 
hard to hold the line. Pontiac’s three 


locals have held four mass meetings, 


Reuther, a vice : 
Christmas the union gave a party for 
t il > . 
School. Local 596 shows movies in its 
hall two or three 


to each striker—five hours one week and 
ten the next. In groups of six or eight 
the pickets trudge before each 
occasi 
board shelter a few feet away. There 
has been no real violence. During much 
of the day a sound car sprays the pickets 
with music and 


strikers, elderly men strikers, and wives. 


holiday shop 
Some shops slong Saginaw Street, Pon- 


record shops unloaded old tunes from a 
year back. But last.week, on sober sec- 


one of which was addressed by Walter 


t. At 
children in Pontiac High 


afternoons a week. 
The union has assigned picket duty 


gate, 
onally ducking into a heated wall- 


talks. In a soup 
kitchen around the corner pickets are 


served coffee and doughnuts by women 


At first the strikers a quick 
victory over GM. This was reflected in 
ing which set a record. 


tiac’s main stem, ran up their biggest 
Christmas sales in hi Phonograph- 


Pete’s Market, on the corner of Cornell, 
business was off a third. Strikers’ wives 
passed up cake and beer and luncheon 
meat; they bought bread, milk, and 
“Open What Books? 

n t Books? Striking is a 
hott at best. It can become mo- 
notonous when a prolonged deadlock 


offers little to raise . Early last 
week the only topic . stirred the 
strikers was Kaiser-Frazer Corp.'s agree- 


ment to give the UAW the approximate 


doesn’t GM?” - privately ~~ pone 
really expect er cent. icket 
would go back for 





the union’s t GM open its 
books. It happens to be one of the basic 
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nation and a good part of the world, 
New York felt the effects immediately. 
By the end. of the first day, the labor 
union claimed that less than 4 per cent 
of the normal day’s business of 175,000 
messages was being done. The company 
placed the percentage at 15. Operations 
of railroads, airlines, the New York Stock. 
Exchange, newspapers with leased wires, 
and press associations were hampered 
only slightly. But the vast bulk of tele- 
graphic business was at a standstill. 


Few messages were accepted outside . 


of New York for delivery in New York. 
Telegrams that did come through were 
delivered by mail or telephone. Mean- 
while messages to and from GI's overseas 
piled up in cable offices. At the week end 
partial service on the GI messages was 
restored, but a strike solution appeared 
as remote as ever. 


oon 


Tempered Steel 


The devastating economic  conse- 
quences could be deduced from figures 
set down by the steel industry itself. The 
scheduled walkout of 700,000 CIO Unit- 
ed Steelworkers in 800 plants would 


quickly affect an additional 15,000,000 | 


workers in factories dependent on weekly 
steel shipments for production of house- 
hold and other equipment. “We doubt if 
any plant has steel to last more than two 
weeks,” an American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute spokesman said. 

The strike was set to begin at mid- 
night, Jan. 14. But last week negotiations 
which had been broken off last October: 
were resumed in New York between the 
union and the United States Steel Corp. 
The union lowered its 25-cent-an-hour 
wage increase demand to 19% cents. The 
corporation offered 15 cents. Hopefully, 
the government hinted at a $4-a-ton steel 
price increase against the industry’s re- 
quest for $7. 

With the wage differences reduced to 
only 4% cents an hour, the White House 
made a week-end announcement. The 
strike, at President Truman’s request, was 
to be deferred for a week. Meanwhile 
new efforts would be made to settle re- 
maining differences. 


PP 


Facts Unfounded? 


The 12,000-word report prepared by 
President Truman’s own fact-finding 
board seemed to promise an amicable so- 
lution of the seven-week-old General 
Motors strike. The President himself rec- 
ognized even bigger possibilities. In a 
quick acceptance of the board’s recom- 
mendations he saw a promising pattern 
for speedy settlement of other wage dis- 
putes. Praising the report as “a thorough 
and reasoned document,” the- President 
made it public last Thursday with his 

arty endorsement. 

Plainly the recommendations were not 
everything leaders of the 175,000 strik- 
ing CIO-United Automobile Workers had 
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Associated Press 


Farewell: Leaving for the state penitentiary to serve a one-to-ten year term for 
manslaughter, Mrs. Annie, Irene Mansfeldt of San Francisco bids goodby to her 
children, John, 14; Terry, 12; and Irene, 15. Mrs. Mansfeldt shot and killed a nurse, 
Vada Martin, whom she suspected of having an affair with her husband, a physician. 
Dr. Mansfeldt committed suicide shortly after his wife’s arrest last October. 





sought. The union’s demand for a 30 per 
cent wage increase had been cut to about 
17.5 per cent, or 19% cents an hour. Nev- 


ertheless, this was 6 cents an hour more 


than the company had offered. 
Jubilantly, union leaders noted two 
other recommendations: (1) that the 
wage increase be granted without a con- 
sequent increase in the cost of cars to 
the public, and (2) that GM reinstate 
the 1945 contract it cancelled last month. 
On the matter of the wage raise, the un- 
ion hesitated three days, then accepted. 
Before the union made up its mind, 
GM expressed its own. Waiting only 24 
hours, GM rejected the recommendations 
without reservation and added its own 
appraisal of the report. The board, it 
said sharply, had reached its conclusions 
on the basis of “unsound” assumptions. 


“Unless the union would accept GM’s 


previous 10 per cent offer, the strike 
was still on. 


Poe 


Meatless Everyday? 


The outlook was gloomier last week 
than anything wartime rationing of meat 
had ever threatened. By the end of Janu- 
ary, unless the Jprcrement intervened, 
steaks, chops, and stews might be only a 
memory for most people. F wane he one 
kind of strike which would hit directly at 
its dinner table, the world’s biggest meat- 
consuming nation was about to have its 
meat supply cut off. 


‘mant in their demands for hi 


The impending walkout of 200,000 
CIO United Packinghouse Workers and 
135,000 AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen on Jan. 16 threw 
its long shadow from kitchen to livestock 


- range. Anxious householders tried to bul- 


wark their dietary future by buying hams, 
bolognas, frankfurters, and canned meats. 
Hog prices on the Chicago market 
crops as much as 85 cents as buying 
eased off because of packers’ fears that 
butchering would halt. In turn, Chicago 
and Kansas City commission firms warned 
farmers to cut shipments and cautioned 
distance shippers to hold back. 

Last week a government effort to stave 
oft the walkout by offering the big pack- 
ers higher prices for government meat 
purchases failed as the two biggest com- 
panies, Swift and Armour, rejected the 
proposal. The unions were equally ada- 

gher wages. 
The CIO held out for a 25-cent hourly 
wage increase; the AFL was just as firm 
in its demand for something better than 
the 7%-cent raise the companies offered. 


oor 


Congress and the President 


Congress returned to Washington this 
week convinced that it was as good if not 
a better judge of the people’s will than 
the man in the White House. Ironically, 
Mr. Truman himself -had supplied the 
membership with a reasonable yardstick. 


In his radio address Jan. 3, he had asked 
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Congressional Leaders Rayburn, Barkley, and McKellar find their Presidential conferences less and less appetizing 


the nation to turn the heat on the legisla- 
tors (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 14). The response 
had been a dud. 

In urging letters to members of Con- 
gress, the President had chosen a prod te 
which the members are most sensitive. 
Given enough mail, the average con- 
gressman can flop faster than an Arab 


tumbler. But if surveys of Congressional. 


mail last week were accurate, few flops 
by the 79th Congress, 2nd Session, were 
in immediate prospect: 
@ The Capitol post offices records showed 
a negligible rise—less than 10 per cent—in 
the President’s mail after the speech. 
@ Congressional offices uniformly report- 
ed no marked increase in corre 
most offices mentioning “a handful of let- 
ters” on the message. Rep. John Spark- 
man of Alabama, Democratic whip of the 
House, said he received “about a dozen.” 
Highest reported: by Sen. James Huff- 
man, Ohio Democrat, 400 letters and 200 
form postcards, dividing “about 50-50” 
for and against the President’s program. 
Republicans came back to Washington 


week in a jubilant mood. They : 


claimed to be convinced that the Presi- 
dent’s address was a boner; they hinted 
that their pppattion to him would stiffen 
sharply in the months to come, —— 
ly with the 1946 Congressional elections 
in the offing. 

Democrats said little. Publicly, Admin- 
istration leaders in Congress demanded 
action for Mr. Truman’s program, but in 
the privacy of the cloakroom all was not 
well. Congress is a jealous guardian of its 
part in the tripartite American Govern- 
ment; even its Administration leaders re- 
sent criticism from the White House. 


Significance-—— 
President Truman’s Jan. 3 plea for the 


people to put pressure on Congress only 
Tittle-known condition in 


_— a 
ite House-Congressional relations: ~ 


Senate and House leaders have been 
growing increasingly piqued -at their 
treatment by Mr. Truman. They feel they 
are being cut off more and more from the 
role of Truman advisers. 


ndence, © 
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In recent weeks, their conferences with 
the Chief Executive have garnered them 
little information about White House 
legislative plans. Further, they feel that 
the President's 21-point program submit- 
ted last September was a mistake in 
tactics; that it should have been trimmed 
to a reasonable number of items before 
being dumped in the lap of Congress. 

Likewise, the messages which have 
streamed to Congress since, elaborating 
on various aspects of the program, have 


-proved irksome. In some cases, notably 


the proposal for fact-finding labor legisla- 
tion, the Administration leaders in Con- 
gress didn’t even know the messages were 
coming. In the opinion of at least one im- 
portant leader, there has been a “com- 


_ plete breakdown” in White House-Con- 


gressional liaison. The hopes for Mr. Tru- 


man’s program are affected accordingly. 


Revenge: Evans finally traps Hufford 


Case of the Car Cleaner 


Charlie Evans had a sure cure for his 
occasional moods of discouragement. 
Whenever he felt that his quest was lead- 
ing nowhere, he took out the picture. 
Studying it, he’d get mad all over agai 
and more determined than ever. 
photograph had been taken at the funeral 
of Harry M y, Charlie’s best friend, 
and showed a flower-decked casket about 
to be lowered into a grave, with mourners 
standing somberly by. The sight of one 
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man in the mourners’ row articularly 
angered Charlie. Raymond Hufford, 


Evans strongly Ae ge was the man 
who had murdered McCarthy. 


The Night of Oct. 16: In 1938 Char- _ 


lie and Harry were both carmen in the 


Michigan City, Ind., yards of the Chicago . 


South Shore & South Bend Railroad. On 
the night of Oct. 16 Harry was going the 
rounds with a lantern when he spotted a 
prowler in an empty passenger coach. He 
shouted. The man _ fired~ McCarthy 
dropped. At his dying friend’s side Char- 
lie vowed revenge. “I'll get whoever did 
this, Harry,” he promised, “if it takes the 
rest of my life.” 

Police established the murder weapon 
as a .38-caliber revolver. One other slen- 
der clue remained. In his flight the killer 
left some lapboards, the kind train pas- 
sengers used for card-playing. But all 
searches failed. The inquiry ended. Har- 
ry’s widow left for the West Coast with 
her three youngsters and _ eventually 
dropped from sight. 

~ Charlie Evans, however, was stubborn. 
He had never fancied himself as a sleuth. 
Detective stories were not his dish. But 
he made a few simple deductions. Ob- 


viously familiar with the yards, the mur- - 


derer must have been a South Shore em- 
ploye. The lapboards indicated an at- 
tempt at petty thievery. Gradually 
Evans's eye lighted on Hufford, a car 
cleaner, whose figure seemed to fit the 
description of the prowler’s silhouette. 

A Trap Is Set: For seven years Evans 
watched his man, who drank increasingly, 
lost weight, and developed a case of 
nerves. For seven years, the one-man 
search for evidence continued. Then, 
three months ago, Hufford retired. A few 
weeks later he paid a visit to the yards. 
Evans struck up a conversation. He re- 
marked that he wanted a revolver as pro- 
tection for his wife, who stayed alone 
nights while he worked. Hufford said he 
had an old .88 he was willing to lend. 
Evans calmly accepted the offer. 

Turning the over to the authorities, 
Evans waited for a checkup. A ballistics 
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Janvany 21, 1946 
test at Indianapolis brought an incon- 
clusive report; the fatal bullets had been 
mutilated in being extracted from McCar- 
thy’s chest. A second ballistics test in Chi- 
cago produced more convincing results 
but still insufficient to invite legal action. 

Then Hufford innocently played into 
Evans’s hands: He sought the return of 
his gun. Evans set a trap. He told Hufford 
the gun would be left in a certain coach at 
the yards. There Hufford picked it up on 
Jan. 4. As he walked away in the usk, 


police arrested him for trespassing and . 


carrying a concealed weapon. It took only 
twenty minutes for the 65-year-old ex- 
carman to break down and confess to the 
shooting. He explained that he had tried 
to steal the lapboards to insulate his attic, 
that he had fired the shots to “scare” Mc- 
Carthy. The court jailed him on a second- 
degree murder charge. 

His seven-year mission accomplished, 


"44-year-old Charlie Evans modestly shied 


from publicity and wanted to forget the 
case. He had just one more chore. Learn- 
ing only last week of Mrs. McCarthy’s ad- 


- dress in Alameda, Calif., he sat down to 


write her the details. 


Where’s My Dad? 


When Russian patrols advanced 
through Melk, Austria, last year, they 
overtook a small boy trudging along the 
road to Linz, in the American zone of 
occupation. The boy said he was Freddie 
Baker, 14, an American who had come 
to Europe in 1938 with his Austrian- 
born mother. He had papers to prove it: 
his birth certificate and his parents’ mar- 
riage certificate. The Russians allowed 
him to proceed, but kept the papers. 

At Linz the helen 
expatriate told his story to Red Cross and 
AMG officials: 

In 1938 his parents had quarreled and 
separated. The same year Mrs. Baker re- 
turned to her native Austria, taking Fred- 
die with her. Soon afterward she died of 
appendicitis, When war came in 1939, 
Freddie was being cared for in a nun- 
nery at Melk. With Germany’s collapse, 
Freddie left the nunnery and started his 
nine-day trek to Linz. Hopefully’ he 
asked: Would the Americans help find 
his father? 

The Red Cross did not have much to 


_ goon. Freddie remembered that his dad, 


James Baker, had lived in or near Balti- 
more and worked in a factory that made 
fishing boats. From a letter his mother 
read to him, Freddie knew that his father 
had expected to join the United States 
Navy as a flier. 

Wearing cut-down. GI clothes and tem- 
“inh “adopted” by the AMG in Linz, 

reddie last week waited for the word he 
was sure would come. Freddie was the 
camp favorite. Army officers gave him a 
black dachshund, Johann, and a PX card. 
Mechanically minded, Freddie took apart 


clocks, radios, and electrical equipment 


end put them back together perfectly. 
In Washington the Red Cross went 


aired, blue-eyed — 





into action. Pictures of Freddie smiling, 
arms akimbo, were circulated. Workers 
checked the Army, Navy, and State De- 
partment for leads; in New York they 
tried to find an uncle, Robert L. Baker. 
The Red Cross was convinced that some- 
where James Baker was probably looking 
for his son. 


ror 


Pappy Days 

Reticence was not one of Lucy Mal- 
colmson’s failings. In Reno last week the 
pretty, thirty-ish brunette talked freely 


to all comers. She was in the divorce capi- 





Freddie: Has anybody seen his father? 
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3 Associated Press Photos 
The Winngh! Pappy’s sudden marriage to Frances left Lucy holding his picture 


tal to shed one husband, Stewart Mal- 
colmson, General Motors executive in 
Australia, and take on another—dashing 
Lt. Col. Gregory (Pappy) Boyington, 33, 
leader of the daredevil flying squadron, 
Boyington’s Bastards, and Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner for his personal 
score of 26 Jap planes downed. 

Flashing a large diamond engagement 
ring, Lucy fondly recalled how Boying- 
ton had made her legal trustee of his 
three children by ‘his ex-wife, and how 
their friendship had picked up again after 
his return from twenty months in a jap 

rison-camp. Now, scanning Reno skies 
or the benefit of news photographers, 
Lucy happily awaited the arrival of her 
bridegroom-to-be from his station at the © 
Marine Air Base in Miramar, Cal. ° 

Ace in a Hole: Even as Lucy chat- 
tered the blow descended. From Boying- 
ton, equally unreticent, came a flat denial. 
“The lady made a mistake,” he said. 
True, he gave her a ring; he freely ad- 
mitted authorship of numerous communi- 
be addressed to “appleduck” and “baby 

arling.” But it was all a case of “over- 
seas nerves.” Not only would he not mar- 
ry her, but he would seek an accounting 
of $18,000 provided. her as trustee. 

Then Pappy produced an unbeatable 
punch line. In Las Vegas, Nev., the day 
after he was to join Lucy, he married 
Frances Baker, an ex-actress and di- 
vorcée. Alternately angry and tearful, 
speechless and vocal, Lucy put off her 
divorce. Honeymooning in Hollywood, 
Boyington announced a_ forthcoming 
cross-country lecture tour with his 32- 
year-old blond bride. With just a hint of 
a glint in his eye, the stocky ace added: 
“Reno is not included in the itinerary.” 


oor 


A Figure of Speech 

The century-old cuisine of gas-chande- 
liered Antoine’s in the Vieux Carré in 
New Orleans once excited the late Will 
Rogers to flowery rhetoric: “Why they got 
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International 
Mayor Maestri (above), the favorite of Costello (left), is ; 
anathema to Wimberly (lower center) and Morrison 


tortoise-shell terrapin that is served in its 
own shell! Omelette souflee historiee! 
Say, they make all of them out of golden 


. pheasants’ eggs.” 


Back in 1987 when Antoine’s served its 
world-celebrated oysters Rockefeller to 
President Roosevelt, with Mayor Robert 
S. Maestri at his side, the mayor might 
have been expected to wax equally lyrical 
from civic pride. Instead, Maestri using 
his best “downtown” accent* asked the 
President: “How do ya like dem ersters?” 
Having made this historic contribution to 
the conversation, Maestri then lapsed into 
silence for the balance of the evening. 

If silence were golden, the chunky, 
swarthy mayor, who pronounces his name 
“Mays-tree,’’ would be the wealthiest man 
in Louisiana instead of merely one of its 
multimillionaires. Maestri is so self-con- 
scious about his unfamiliarity with formal 

ammar and conventional phonetics that 

e shuns public appearances. When an 
important personage visits New Orleans, 
the mayor invariably sends a deputy to 
convey the city’s formal greetings. 

It Says Here: Last week the question 
of the mayor’s diction was a major politi- 
cal issue. Running for renomination in 
Democratic primary on Jan. 22, the mayor 
stumbled through half of a prepared 
speech. Then he quit and recalled the 


*The New Orleans equivalent of Brooklynese, 
sy heed hioaonmhdCuatnt 
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remainder of the pre- 
released text from report- 
ers. The New Orleans 
Item chortled: “Mayor 
Maestri. . . revealed great 
progress on his part in 


livery. While a few of its 
sentences proved a bit 
difficult for him, his per- 
formance was still a credit 
to his ghost writer; and 
he stood the strain of ora- 
tory longer than in any 
previous effort we can 
recall. If the fates favor 
him for further practice 
in the devices of persua- 
sion he may yet restore 

. . oratory to the high 
place it once occupied in 
the affairs of men.” 

As the only important 
survivor of ‘Huey Long’s 
old machine, whose other 
leaders fell victim to elec- 
toral defeats or Federal 
prosecution, Mayor Maes- 
tri is the candidate of the 
“Old Regulars” of the 
Choctaw Club, the Tam- 
many Hall of New Or- 
leans. He is half-Italian, 
half-French and the son 
of a furniture dealer. He 
made his fortune in oil 

‘ and real estate, dabbling 
profitably on the side in 
racetrack and red-light- 
district investments. 

Saving Huey Long from impeachment as 

governor in 1929, Maestri ame state 

Fish and Game Commissioner that year 


and was acclaimed mayor by the Long - 


machine in 1936 without opposition or 
the formality of an election. It was not 
until six years later that he received his 
first public mandate as mayor. In the 
meantime, he had restored the credit of 
New Orleans, which had been so far in 
the red in 1986 that he exclaimed: 
“Youda thought it had hemorrhages.” 
The Take Question: Mayor Maestri 
faces two opponents next Tuesday: 
@ Shirley G. Wimberly, a reformed ex- 
Long henchman who, as a member of the 
telegraphers’ union, claims to be or- 
gankeed. labor’s candidate. He is also be- 
ing boomed as “the only Anglo-Saxon in 
the race,” a boast of dubious political 
value, in New Orleans at least. - 
€ De Lesseps S. (Chep) Morrison, scion 
of an old Creole family and candidate of 
the “uptown” silk-stocking voters. Mor- 
rison rose from lieutenant to colonel in 
the Army during the war, meantime win- 
ning reelection to the state legislature. 
Morrison has drawn some blood by 
charging that Mayor Maestri' is bein; 


backed by the slot-machine and gambling 
Costello 


monopoly of the notorious Frank 

of New York. So far as most of the New 
Orleans citizenry is concerned, however, 
the main objection to the slot-machine 


rhetorical diction and de- 


-Chicago’s 34-de 





racket is that the “take” does not go to a 


home industry, home-owned and home. | 


operated. Neither this minor issue nor 
Maestri’s grammar is likely to upset the 
mayor's grip on his office. At the moment 


he is an odds-on favorite, a condition © 
which comforts him greatly. It reduces 


the necessity for speeches. 


In the Night... 


Ordinarily 35-year-old. James Degnan 
could never have afforded the sprawling, 
two-story brick mansion in the fashion. 
able Edgewater Beach section of Chicago, 
But the $7,500-a-year OPA official, like 
many another American, had a housing 
problem. Just transferred from Washing. 
ton, he needed a place for his wife and 
two small daughters. When the owner of 


the house offered him the first floor, he. 


readily accepted. 

As in previous cities where Degnan 
had worked as field representative for the 
price agency, the family soon adjusted to 
life in new surroundings. Elizabeth, 10, 


and Suzanne, 6, attended the Sacred § 


Heart school. Suzanne, a chubby, blue- 
eyed blonde, had been an angel in the 
Christmas play. Now the holidays were 
over; eagerly she chattered about seeing 
her first-grade chums again. 


The Open Window: On Jan. 6, the 


night before she was to go back to school, | 
Suzanne went to bed without much urg- 5 
ing. In her own room at the rear of the | 


house her clothes lay in a neat pile. At 
midnight she called out. Her dad carried 
her to the bathroom, put her back in bed, 
and tucked her in. In her white pajamas 
she smiled up at him sleepily. . 
Sometime later the two dogs owned by 
the upstairs family barked. Degnan heard 
Suzanne mumble: “I don’t want to get 
up.” She seemed to be talking in her 
sleep; he didn’t bother to investigate. In 


- the morning he went to wake her. The 


blankets were awry; Suzanne was no- 


where to be seen. At first her father © 


thought she was hiding as a joke. But 
suddenly he was afraid. The window, 
raised only 3 inches the night before in 
temperature, was 
wide open. In 


Suzanne’s window. He called the police. 
The practiced eye of a detective soon 
discovered what Degnan, in his distrau 
state, had overlooked. On the floor of 
room lay a greasy scrap of paper. 


A 
crudely lettered message warned: “GeT 
$20,000 Reddy:& waite foR woRd do Not | 


NoTify FBI oR Police Bills in 5’s & 10's.” 


For the child’s safety, the kidnapper i © 


structed Degnan to burn the note. 


The ladder and ransom demand, remb 


niscent of the circumstances of 


Lindbergh baby kidnapping in 199% 
lice into a ‘franti¢ 
not agree on é@ | 


mobilized Chicago 
manhunt. They co 
abduction theory—whether it was a simple 
snatch based on mistaken ideas about 


Degnan’s fashionable home, or black 1 


market revenge for his OPA position. 


e alley below Degnan © 
saw a 7-foot ladder, tall enough to reach | 
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Degnan himself recorded for broadcast 
ever the radio a plea to the kidnapper, 
explaining that he had called in the po- 
lice before seeing the note, promising to 
the $20,000, and offering “immunity” 
if the child were immediately returned. 
Through the anguished hours on Mon- 
day the family waited. Early that evening 
the Rev. George G. Kearney of nearby 
St. Gertrude’s Church came to call, en- 
trusted with a mission which police, hard- 
ened though they were, were unable to 
bring themselves to perform. “How strong 
your faith?” Father Kearney asked. “I 
have faith,” the mother replied. Further 
words were hardly necessary. As gently 
as he could, the parish priest told the 
parents they could no longer hope for 
Suzanne's return. Sitting on the sofa, 
supported by her husband, 35-year-old 
Helen Degnan barely raised her voice 
above a whisper: “Was she disfigured, 
Father?” The priest could not answer. 
The Hue and Cry: The details that 
were kept from Mrs. Degnan chilled the 
nation and. whipped oor to lynch- 
mob fury. Searching block by block 
around the pleasant house at 5943 Ken- 
more Avenue, police had methodically 
poked into cellars, -vacant lots, alleys, 
back porches, boiler rooms, and cess- 
Is. Half a block from the Degnan 
ome, two of the searchers noted a man- 
hole cover with fresh dirt around it. They 
lifted the lid. A flashlight picked out a 
young blond head—“like a doll’s head,” 
they reported later—floating face up in 
the sewer muck. Other discoveries in 
nearby sewers followed—the left leg sev- 
ered at the thigh; in a paper shopping 
bag, the right leg and parts of the torso; 
the torso itself, minus the arms, in a 50- 
pound sugar sack. With it were the pa- 
jamas. Across the street from the Degnan 
home, a washbasin in a basement laundry 
room turned up bits of flesh and blood 
scrapings. Medical examination showed 
that an attempt at rape had been made. 
As news of the grisly findings spread, 
horrified neighbors barred windows and 
begged for clock-round protection from a 
iller described by headquarters as a “sa- 


International 
Kidnap: Janitor Verburgh (later 


distic fool motivated both by lust and 
money.” From other sections of the city 
crowds poured in by foot and automobile. 
Perched on fences and trees, standing 
atop garages, scarcely restrained by po- 
lice lines, they grimly watched the search 
for further clues. 

Angry shouts burst out as police took 
into custody the first suspect—Hector 
Verburgh, 65, janitor of the house with 
the tell-tale laundry basin. But after 48 
hours Verburgh was released on a writ 
of habeas corpus. His lawyer, counsel for 
the Flat Janitors Union, protested the 
“specializing on janitors.” Grilling of oth- 
ers followed—two more janitors, a grocery 
clerk, a wealthy 22-year-old North Sider 
whose hat had been found in the vicinity. 
Still the police found no tangible basis 
for a murder charge. They sought an ex- 
mental patient, former handyman at a 
nearby nursery home from which the lad- 
der had recently been stolen. 

Feverishly they worked on the other 
clues at hand: four fingerprints on the 
window of Suzanne’s room; two footprints 
below; a freshly laundered barracks bag 
with U.S. markings; the bags in which 
the parts of the body had been found; a 
wire loop with blond hairs entwined in it; 
two black hairs found on the torso’s chest; 
a muslin pattern for a woman’s garment, 
found in the bag with the torso. 

As rewards reached a total of $16,000 
—$5,000 was put up by Mayor Edward J. 


-Kelly—the Degnans sorrowfully buried 


their little girl last Friday in All Saints 
Cemetery. At home before the funeral 
services, her father, surrounded by flow- 
ers and nationwide messages of sympa- 
thy, blinked his red-rimmed eyes and 
said: “Over and over again I keep think- 
ing, why couldn’t I have waked up, heard 
something, got up, or just have done 
something. That’s what goes through my 
mind constantly . . . This is one of those 
things you read about, something that 
happened to some poor person many 
ome away—something that could never 
have benpened to you... Tell the kind 
people there is nothing they can do for 
us now, but pray.” 


Associated Press } : 
released), the ransom note, and the home from which Suzanne was snatched 
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Whipping Boy 

For Drew Pearson, the experience was 
nothing new. The Washington newspa- 
per and radio commentator had been 
branded a “chronic liar” by President 
Roosevelt, denounced by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull for publishing “mon- 
strous and diabolical falsehoods,” accused 
of spreading a “completely untrue .. . 
piece of fiction” by the Soviet news 
agency Tass, castigated as a “pusillani- 
mous liar” and “lying ass” by Sen. Ken- 
neth McKellar, sued for a total of $10,- 
000,000 by a long line.of public fig- 
ures headed by General of the Army Mac- 

ur, and even considered a fit target 
for a physical attack by the late R. Wal- 
ton Moore, then 78-year-old Assistant 
Secretary of State. To this array could 
be added a score of lesser public figures 
who had used varying but similar descrip- 
tive language in relation to the lanky col- 
umnist. Last week, President Truman 
joined the list. 

“Whopper”: Only stragglers were 
hanging around when the - traditional 
“Thank you, Mr. President,” ended the 
Jan. 8 White House press conference. 
Then Pearson, who had not attended a 
Presidential press conference for months, 
stepped forward, carrying a 6-inch stack 
of papers which had already excited the 
curiosity of Secret Service men. He was 
intercepted by Charles G. Ross, Mr. Tru- 
man’s press secretary, who took the stack. 
Headed by the slogan “No Boats, No 
Votes,” the papers were a demobilization 
petition to the President, reportedly 
signed by 30,000 soldiers in the Philip- 
pines and forwarded via Pearson as self. 
appointed spokesman for the GI’s. 

The President snapped up the oppor- 
tunity. Concealing his anger rl a 
milquetoastish grin, Mr. Truman up- 
braided the columnist for telling a “whop- 
per’ on his wife. His complaint: Bess 
and Mary Margaret Truman did not take 
a private railroad car back to Washington 
from their Missouri holiday, as Pearson 
reported. Blandly, Pearson, whose utter- 
ances are purveyed as “exclusive,” passed 
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While Congress explores once 
more the Army and Navy demobiliza- 
tion programs, let us hope that it will 
not overlook the fact that a large part 
of the responsibility for the trouble lies 
outside the armed services. Congress 
itself has contributed to the difficulty 
the armed services for many ° 
months and by failing to 
provide a military policy 
for the period between war 
and peace. 

The War Department had 
the foresight to devise a 
discharge plan which fol- 
lowed closely the ideas of 
the GI’s themselves. The 
Navy adopted a similar 
plan. Both plans put equity 
for the: individual ahead of 
all other considerations. On the whole, 
they were generally accepted as fair. 
Under these plans, men have been 
brought home and discharged at a 
rate which is truly astonishing. Presi- 
dent Truman is entirely right in his 
defense of the way in which the armed 
services have done this job. 

Pressure from Congress unques- 
tionably speeded up the discharge 
rate somewhat. Intervention by con- 
gressmen in individual cases corrected 
some injustices, although it may have 
created a few new ones. Congress did 
not magnify the clamor “to bring the 
boys home” and get them out of uni- 
form. Not much magnification was 
necessary—or possible. The demand at 
the source, from veterans and their 
families, was intense. 

Up to this point, Congress per- 
formed a useful, if largely superfluous, 
task. Some members, however, did 
) not stop here. They berated the serv- 
ices in such a way as to give the im- 
pression that the discharge systems 
were unfair and thoroughly snarled 
up and that men were being brought 
home and reledsed at a disgracefull 
slow pace. This was good “politics. 
But it was poor public service. 

The damage would not have been 
so serious if Congress had given more 
attention to the problems of providing 
replacements and of underpinning our 
military establishment for an interim 
period. Not many members have been 
eager to come to grips with these 
more difficult matters. 


There is not.the slightest doubt 
that the influence of the United States 
has been weakened by the speed with 
which our armed forces have been de- 





in two ways: by public badgering of 


On Bringing the Boys Home 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 





~ Army’s domain. These questions must 


with a hard problem. 


mobilized. Most of the nations of the 
world have watched this happen with 
deep-misgivings. The United States is 
the country to which most of them 
look for effective leadership in organ- 
izing the world as they, and we, 
would like to have it. They have be- 
gun to doubt that we have the will 
and the power for the job. 
The men who have done 
their part, and more, are 
entitled to relief. But cer- 
tainly it was not impossible 
to supply enough replace- 
ments to meet essential | 
needs. If the peace is to be 
preserved—or even to be 
written—these needs are not 
small and it is shortsighted 
to underestimate them. 
The soldier demonstra- 
tions were touched off by the Army’s 
announcement that from now on it 
will bring men back from overseas at 
the rate of only 300,000 a month, in- 
stead of at the rate of 600,000 a 
month for which shipping exists. This 
means 1,800,000 brought home in six 
months, instead of three. The Army 
is wisely treating the demonstrations 
with tolerance. Most of them appear 
to have been orderly. Presumably it 
is looking into the backgrounds of 
some of the ringleaders, but it recog- 
nizes the rank and file of protestants 
are simply homesick and bored troops. 
The Army has revised downward 
riodically its estimates of the num- 
r of troops needed overseas and at 
home both up to and after July 1, 
1946. But these estimates are fixed 
with relation to larger questions of 
national policy which lie outside the 


be decided by the President, the State 
Department, and Congress. They 
cover not only the programs for Ger- 
many and the Far East, but our rela- 
tions with our Allies, our potential ob- 
ligations under the United Nations 
Organization, and our basic security. 


It is too soon for anyone to try to 
decide just how large an Army, Navy, 
and Air Force we should have even 
three years hence. But there must be 
an interim military program. It should, 
be calculated with re ce to our 
national interests and objectives, not 
compounded any from the 
homesickness and boredom of troops 
and the natural disinclination of those 
of us who are at home, including the 
members of Con to come to deal 
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the buck: he blamed “inaccurate” news. 
Pp stories as his source and promised « 
to broadcast a retraction. 

But Mr. Truman was just warming up. 
This demobilization agitation, the Presj- 
dent charged, was interfering with Amer. 
ican foreign policy (see page 59). In. | 
citing soldiers in Manila to mass demon- 
strations was mutiny, he continued; the 
boys don’t know what they are doing and © 
they are getting out of hand. Pearson 
asked if he could quote the President, | 
Mr. Truman replied no, he wanted it all 
off-the-record. A few minutes later Pear. 
son departed with this distinction: For 
whatever it may be worth, he is the only 
correspondent in Washin denounced 
personally by two Presidents. 
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Blue Plate Special 


This time it really hurt. The rise ip 
food prices, not to mention the reduction 
in food quality, hit the OPA in sensitive 
spots: the purses and stomachs of ity 
staff. To suggest that Administrator 
Chester Bowles pay an extra nickel for 


blue plate in the cafeteria downstairs 
from his office, at the foot of Capitol Hil 
in Washington, was enough to spoil the 
OPA’s collective appetite. 

An orange-colored card on each table 
did the trick. Government Services, Inc, 
which feeds 185,000 Federal workers in 
58 government cafeterias from Monday { 
through Friday, announced a price rise 
from 80 to $5 cents for the daily blue 
plate, effective Jan. 2. Its argument: A 20 
per cent wage increase for its 3,000 cafe- 
teria workers, granted to forestall a strike 
by the CIO United Federal Workers, had 


wiped out its half-cent-a-meal profit. 


Justified or unjustified, the OPA for- 
bade the rise. Last week the buck-pass- 
ing began. Threatening suit for triple 
damages if the price imcrease was 
charged, the OPA explained that it could 
not approve an increase until it received 
a request for one. Government Services 
had an alibi. It thought the Public Build- 
ings Administration, with which it is un- 
der contract, had taken care of getting 
permission. The PBA passed the buck to 
its parent Federal Works Agency. The 
FWA reported the matter was under 
study. Government Services, Inc., threat- 
pen. 2 to serve only cold meals, except for 
hot soup, as long as the increase was for 
bidden. The OPA promptly banned any 
change in quality as well as price. There- 
upon, Government Services, Inc., cut food 
portions—or so its clients complained. — . 

Paradox: Government Services, for 
merly known as the Welfare and Recres 
tion Association, -is a nonprofit agency 
which pays half of its net profits to the 

overnment for rent and uses the other 
half (less a reasonable reserve) for Fed | 
eral welfare work. In view of the agency % 
semi-official status, Frederick C. Othman, 
United Press columnist, last week asked: 
“How ate you going to put the Feder 
government in a Federal prison?” 
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He takes sap from a tree without the tree! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


N oT long ago, Goodyear experts 
made history by producing an en- 
tirely new kind of cushioning mate- 
rial— Airfoam. They took liquid 
latex—the sap of the rubber tree— 
and “heat it” until it frothed up 
into air-filled foam. 

When war stopped the flow of 
this sap, Goodyear attempted to 
make Airfoam from the man-made 
latex used in the production of 
synthetic tires. It was no go. In- 
stead of remaining frothed, the 
synthetic latex flattened out. So 
Goodyear chemists started out to 


create—in the laboratory—a new 
“sap.” 

It took two years to do it. But, 
today, Airfoam made from this new 
synthetic latex gives you the same 
luxurious comfort you knew before 
—in pre-war Airfoam. It has that 
same remarkable resiliency or 
“come-hack” that helped charac- 
terize Airfoam as “the greatest im- 
provement in cushioning in one 
hundred years!” 

Here, again, is a striking demon- 
stration of how Goodyear research 
experts work to serve you. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear also 
is an experienced worker with fabrics, 
metals, chemicals, plastics ... constantly 
developing new products that will be 
more useful to you. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











GILBERT BOND... stands out like a lighthouse on a rock 


The GILBERT BOND watermark 


identifies an outstanding 25% new- 
cotton-fibre-content bond paper, 
capable of inspiring quick, favorable 
attention to your company name, 
product and service. 


Gilbert Bond stands out! As the paper 
for your letterhead, envelope, statement, 
invoice, and other stationery forms, it 
makes your business name and messages 
stand out in the daily mail. 


Gilbert Bond catches the eye... gets 
action .. . produces results. Its 25% new 
cotton fibre content gives it unusual 
beauty, snap and crackle. No paper made 
without this important ingredient can 

















approach it for fine appearance, ability to 
impress, and economy in stationery costs 
... regardless of quality claims. 


Gilbert Bond costs only a few cents more 
than the best non-cotton fibre papers. Yet 
the greater value you receive in this beau- 
tiful air-dried, cockle-finish sheet makes 
it a much more profitable investment. 


Gilbert Bond is the quick, low-cost way 
to “step up” the standards of your station- 
ery and make it stand out. Ask your letter- 
press printer, lithographer or engraver, or 
your Gilbert Bond paper merchant, to 
demonstrate the superior cotton-whiteness 
and rich texture of Gilbert Bond to you 
today. Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 
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the House Man 


ie war isn’t over for Wilson Wyatt. 
the nation talks reconversion, the 
President's new Housing Expediter sees 
solution of his problem in wartime 
logy and action: “We can’t have 
“fwilding as usual any more than we had 
} business as usual during the war.” 
Quite casually, Wyatt explains that he 
" to produce miracles in tangi- 
houses to buy and apartments to rent. 
realist, he admits he has no miracles to 
' offer for a problem twenty years in the 
‘making. He considers the job an “invit- 
headache. 
yatt, who is 40, is the kind of young, 
able executive President Truman has been 
trying hard to attract to Washington. The 


Wyatt’s job is construction at home 


President has had bad luck retaining com- 
petent aides and getting new ones. He 
nearly failed to win Wyatt. The ex- 
Louisville, Ky., mayor was so close to re- 
suming his private law practice that he 
sat up to 2 a.m. arranging the floor plan 
for his new office the night before the 
President personally “sold” him. 

Shortly after Louisville elected him in 
1941, Wyatt began to gain attention be- 
yond his state. He carried out campaign 
| Promises, modernized the city govern- 
ment, and proved a model financial house- 
tr. Although he had been an attorney 

for the local gas and electric company 
before his election, he even advocated 
pel ownership of the utility. Be- 
Cause he was unable, by statute, to suc- 
teed himself, his name was suggested to 
the President as an aide by several promi- 
Ment Kentuckians including Secretary of 
Me Treasury Fred Vinson. 

_ No, No, Then Yes: Wyatt is making 
4 financial sacrifice to be Housing Expe- 
@iter. As a corporation lawyer, he was 
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good for $50,000 a year. Four years as 
mayor at $5,000 salary ate up his savings. 
He turned down two earlier offers from 
the President but yielded to-the challenge 
of the housing job, which pays $12,000. 
Without boasting, he says he can do 
something about the situation; his con- 
science would have bothered him if he 
had said “no” a third time. 

Tall, with a trim figure, Wyatt looks 
the part of a successful executive. Visitors 
who see him in the fifteen-minute calling 
schedule he has established in Washing- 
ton come away feeling his vitality and 
resilience. Phone callers have been startled 
by proposals of appointments at 9 or 10 
p.m., but Wyatt, a stickler for detail and 
cleaning up daily correspondence, has 
been staying at his desk until 11 or mid- 
night. Even dinners are usually business 
dates. He keeps-an electric razor in his 
desk to save taxi time to his suite at the 
Shoreham Hotel. 

However Wyatt handles his job, he 
doesn’t expect to be called a bureaucrat. 
A firm believer in the doctrine that de- 
mocracy stems from local government, he 
won't try to get houses built by directive 
from the capital. Washington, he feels, 
can provide only. guidance for local com- 
munities, which must organize to solve 
housing shortages. 

Without dramatics, Wyatt sums up his 

roblem thus: the greatest number of 
ousing units at the lowest cost as quickly 
as possible. Emphasis will be on tradi- 
tional housing units, but all other possi- 
bilities, such as prefabricated dwellings, 
trailers, Quonset huts, and Army bar- 
racks, are being studied. Wyatt expects 
cooperation from government agencies, 
labor, and industry. He also expects to 
run into eg psa from special-interest 
e is strong for price control 
on existing houses and that means a 
tough fight. 

Visitors invariably ask Wyatt whether 
he had trouble finding a house for him- 
self in crowded Washington. Wyatt has 
postponed that chore temporarily. To ease 
the problem of shifting school-age chil- 
dren—he has three youngsters—he’s leav- 
ing the family in Louisville a little longer. 


aaa 


Know-How for Export 


Until the war broke out, the New Deal 
economist Lauchlin Currie was wedded to 
the theory of spending for prosperity. 
After Pearl Rater, he became a key 
disburser of funds abroad, first as a Roose- 
velt aide doctoring China’s economy, 
then as chief buyer of strategic materials 
from ex-neutrals and boss of Lend-Lease. 

For all his proximity to billions, Cur- 
rie’s personal purse was pinched. While 
two growing sons and Washington’s rising 
living costs sent his family expenses up, 
his salary remained $10,000 a year. Last 
summer he resigned. Since then, Currie 
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know-how has been at the beck of foreign 
interests, public or private, seeking to use 
American techniques or capital in recon- 
struction work. 

The Vital Difference: A Washing- 
ton office a block from the Export-Import 
Bank and a New York office just off Wall 
Street put Currie close to the tap roots of 
American finance. A Detroit engineering 
firm contracted to furnish technical skills 
to his clients. Last week, with manage- 
ment contracts in hand for $15,000,000 
in foreign construction, he incorporated 
Lauchlin Currie & Co. ‘On Monday of last 





Currie’s job is reconstruction abroad 


week, he took a plane for Europe to give 
the jobs a once-over. 

Currie will shortly gain a quasi-partner, 
Robert Nathan, recently deputy reconver- 
sion chief. Through his own firm, Nathan 
will provide sales representation for Amer- 
ican firms abroad and foreign firms here, 
exchanging business opportunities with 
Currie through a mutually owned concern. 
Other ex-New Dealers now in the armed 
forces will join the firm. 

Currie finds private and government 
business alike in presenting “the same 
fundamental problem of dealing with peo- 
ple and analyzing problems,” but different 
in one respect—payrolls. 

“In government,” he explains, “it is 
enough if an employe is reasonably effi- 
cient and interested in his job. In busi- 
ness, you've got to pick those who earn 
more than their pay.” 


roe 


Sic Transit 


During an interview by a reporter last 
week, an RFC official was hurriedly sum- 
moned to an important “topside” meeting. 
He was back in a few minutes, lookin 
disgruntled. Asked what had happened, 
he replied: “Oh, they were .just intro- 
ducing one of the new big shots. I didn’t 
even bother to get his name. He'll be gone 
in a few weeks.” 
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Good Will, Good Works of World. 


Go Into Drive for UNO Success 


U. S. Optimistic on Outcome 
but Weighs Last-Ditch Peace Plan 
in Case of League Failure 


If good will, hard work, and the sup- 
port of nearly every government in the 
world meant anything, the United Na- 
tions Organization was headed for suc- 
cess. Delegates to the opening meeting 
of the UNO General Assembly in Lon- 
don last week showed that by the way 
they settled down to their task. But, on 
the basis of recent history—at San Fran- 
cisco, London, and the Moscow meetin 
of Foreign Ministers—no one approach 
the UNO’s first meeting without keeping 
in mind the possibility of an IF—if their 
efforts failed. Most delegates, like the 
United States Government, honestly and 
realistically believed they would not fail. 
But governments, like general staffs, lay 
plans for all contingencies. And in the 
United States, as in other states, officials 
charted an alternative policy in case the 
UNO broke down. 

In the following two stories, Walter 
Fitzmaurice of NEwswEeExk’s Washington 
bureau reveals one course of action sug- 
gested in case UNO is upset—which this 
government honestly and sincerely be- 
lieves it will not be. Edward Weintal, 
NEwsweEEx diplomatic correspondent in 
London, cables the measures insisted 
upon there by Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg to protect the temporary American 
monopoly on the atomic bomb. 


1—Washington Last Resort 


The basis of Washington’s policy is to 
exert every effort to make UNO work 
and to draw the Russians into effective 
international collaboration. That was the 
chief reason for the American conces- 
sions at the Moscow Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference. But some of President Tru- 
man’s advisers fear the Soviet may force 
issues to the point where an alternative 

olicy would have to be chosen. They 
ave already started planning such a 
policy. As a case in point, they cite Iran. 
Only British persuasion caused Iran to 
agree not to appeal to the Security Coun- 
cil of the UNO for possible punitive ac- 
tion against Russia. 

Turkey’s case is even more serious than 
Iran’s. The Turks have met Moscow de- 
mands for territorial cessions with the no- 
tice that they will oppose force with 
force. They made it lain to all that if 
fighting begins Turkey will ask the Se- 
curity Council for punitive action. If this 
request were made, Russia would have 


three choices: (1) mollify Turkey and 
have the case withdrawn from considera- 
tion, (2) accept the Council’s judgment, 
or (3) interpose a veto. 

If the Russians adopt the last course, 
some of President Truman’s advisers ad- 
vocate putting into effect their alternative 
policy—as a last resort admit the failure 
of the UNO and project. the United 
States into a position of leadership for 
all the world outside Russia. The people 
and Congress consenting, Washington 
would declare intolerable a veto by a 
Council member of judgment on a com- 
plaint brought against it by a small na- 


_ tion. The United States would then pro- 


pose that the UNO be dissolved in favor 
of a union of peace-loving states. Presi- 
dent Truman’s advisers have na doubt 
that, under such circumstances, most if 
not all nations outside the Russian orbit 
would agree to go along. 


2—London Safeguard 


There was an atmosphere of grave con- 
cern in Secretary of State James F. 


Bymes’s Claridge’s hotel suite 101. The 


Associated Press 
The UNO General Assembly opens in an atmosphere 


of hope and hard work 
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American delegation had met to settle 
United States policy toward the Atomic 
Control Commission. In serious, meas- 
ured tones, Senator Vandenberg expressed 





his views. The UNO, he thought, would 


stand or fall by its Atomic Commission. 
For a few years the commission might 
dodge the crucial task for which it was 
established—devising effective safeguards 
by inspection and other means against the 
hazards of violations and evasions. But in 
due course, he continued, the Russians 
would develop their own atomic bombs. 
Suppose thev refused international inspec- 
tion then? The world would witness an 
atomic-weapons race with results nobody 
could foretell. 

No Time for Faith: Byrnes appeared 
to share these views. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke 
up. By that time, she thought, surely we 
would be able to have faith in the Rus- 
sians. But Byrnes shook his head grave- 
ly. “In atomic-energy matters,” the secre- 
tary said, “we can never afford to place 
our faith in anybody.” Later Byrnes fur- 
ther expressed his agreement with Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, who had caused a mo- 
mentary split in the American delega- 
tion by his objections to wording of the 
atomic agreement reached at Moscow 
(NEwswEEK, Jan. 7).* 

“T’ve talked with the Secretary,” the 
senator said in a formal statement, “and 
I am satisfied that adequate security ar- 
rangements will always precede atomic 
disclosures and any aes recommended 
by the atomic commission must have Con- 
gressional approval in the United States.” 
That evening over clink- 
ing glasses of bourbon, 
the jubilant Vandenberg 
and John Foster Dulles, 
his Republican colleague 
in the delegation, con- 
gratulated each other on 
the success of their cam- 


paign to keep Byrnes on 
is atomic toes, “Thank 
heavens,” Vandenberg 
chuckled, “Jimmie Byrnes 
hates disagreements. I 
do not know where I'd be 
if he decided to continue 
to fight.” 

Not only did Byrnes 
reassure Vandenberg that 
the United States veto 
on the Security Council 
would safeguard any en- 
croachment by another 
country on American 
atom secrets, but he al- 
so let it be known that 
he intends to stay in 
London until the UNO 
Atomic Commission is 
launched on its hazardous 





®This Monday Byrnes told the 
3 “We must not fail to 
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career. He will have Vandenberg looking 
over his shoulder. It is not that the Michi- 
gan senator doubts the Secretary's sin- 
cerity, but he considers Byrnes’s allergy to 
disagreements so overpowering that it is 
just possible he might be tempted to yield 
on vital issues for harmony’s sake. More- 
over, lately Byrnes has been somewhat 
casual in his relations with his former 
senatorial colleagues. “I shall not permit 
rape of the United States Senate, - 
denberg says with a twinkle in his e 

“by Jimmie Byrnes or anybody else. 

No Time for Laughter: As a matter 
of fact, on the evidence available, Byrnes 
is probably not guilty of that charge. 
Some participants in the Moscow confer- 
ence who do not have the slightest interest 
in protecting Byrnes insist that (1) prac- 
tically the only subject where Byrnes 
showed firmness was on the wording of 
the atomic communiqué, and (2) the 
question of sharing atomic-bomb secrets 
has not been raised by the Russians or 
anyone else. 

A hitherto unpublished incident at the 
Moscow conference may account for 
Byrnes’s confidence that he won tempo- 
rarily at least Russian cooperation on 
atomic control. In the course of the final 
Kremlin banquet, Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff with an ill-dis- 
guised sneer raised his glass toward James 
Bryant Conant, Byrnes’s adviser on atomic 
matters and president of Harvard. Molo- 
toff said: “I hope the eminent Mr. Conant 
does not have his atomic energy in his 
pocket, because there is a lot of glassware 
on the table which might shatter.” Stalin 
interrupted the toast. “This is no laughing 
matter,” he said. “I wish to pay the sin- 
cerest tribute to the American and British 
scientists who contributed this epochal 


-discovery. My only regret is that the 


Soviet union cannot boast of comparable 
men of science.” After the banquet, 
Stalin singled out Conant for a long and 
intimate chat. 


room 


Mr. Secretary 


The plum in the UNO election bag is 
the job of Secretary General. To the man 
who gets it, the UNO will pay $20,000 
a year in salary and $15,000 for “official 
hospitality.” His house and staff will be 
provided without charge. He will look 
forward to a pension, travel allowances 
for himself and his family, an education 
allowance for sending his children home 
to school, and a special allowance cover- 
ing the costs of his initial installation. 
Added up, his UNO income comes close 
to $100,000 a year, all of it tax free 
throughout the world. 

To his comfortable international secur- 
ity will be added the power of the key 
job in the UNO. A civil servant of the 
world, the Secretary General will guide 
the UNO as Sir Eric Drummond, now 
Earl of Perth, guided the League of Na- 
tions for more than thirteen years. Serv- 


_ ing as secretary of the Assembly and all 


Councils, he will have a direct hand in 
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International 
Pearson: UNO Secretary General? 


all UNO business. Authorized to submit 
any problem he chooses to the Security 
Council, he may by action or deliberate 
inaction alter the agenda and thus the 
work of the entire organization. Last 
week the leading cinditete for the im- 
portant job was a friendly, quick-think- 
ing, internationally minded Canadian, 
Lester B. Pearson—as Canadian Ambassa- 
dor in Washington known to everyone by 
his nickname, “Mike.” 


oom 


The Secret Vote 


Two of the Big Three made a deal on 
the first item of business before the UNO 
General Assembly on Jan. 10. But by the 


time the votes had been counted, the deal © 


was bungled and a slightly sour atmos- 
phere hung over the first meeting of the 
UNO. The issue was the presidency of the 
Assembly. 

Secret ballots had been provided; Paul- 
Henri Spaak, Foreign Minister of Bel- 
gium, looked like a sure winner. But when 
the Assembly’s temporary president an- 
nounced the vote would be taken, Andrei 
Gromyko asked for the floor. The night 
before, the Russian deputy chairman had 
received the American delegation’s prom- 
ise to “support” him. Confident of United 
States backing, he mounted the rostrum 
and declared that Trygve Lie, Norwegian 
Foreign Minister, was the man for the job. 
Dmitri Z. Manuilsky of the Ukraine thrust 
forward his white-maned head and moved 
election by acclamation. Small-nation 
delegates—particularly the Latin Ameri- 
cans—protested against such a shift in 
Assembly rules. The American delegation 
said nothing. © 

In the , tary confusion that fol- 
lowed, Manuilsky voted both for a secret 
ballot and a Lie electiqn by acclamation. 
Secretary of State Byrnes abstained from 
both votes without comment. But the 
secret ballot won—and thus relieved some 
small nations from the unpleasant task of 
openly bowing to or opposing Russia, 


Though he was never officially nominated, 
Spaak got the job by a vote of 28 to 23, 
Bitter Russians and Norwegians com- 
plained later that the Americans had let 
them down. The Americans replied that 
they had agreed to vote for Lie but not to 
second his nomination or make speeches 
in his favor. 
Western-Bloc Man: For Britain, 
Spaak’s election was a triumphant climax 
to months of planning. In Spaak, Britain— 
and the rest of the United Nations—got a 
skilled lawyer-diplomat as president. At 
46 Spaak is famous in Brussels for bril- 
liant courtroom style, convincing cam- 
paign oratory, and a big black hat that 
overshadows his round heavy face. The 
son of a theater director and Belgium’s 
first woman senator, he was a Socialist at 
college and Belgium’s youngest Premier 
at 89. In London exile, he served his 
country as wartime Foreign Minister. 
At home ‘in Brussels, he got the job 
again after liberation. Strongly sympa- 
thetic to closer ties among the Westem 
European nations, Spaak favors a western 
bloc led by Britain—the chief reason for 





International 
Spaak: Winner as UNO president 


Russian opposition to him. After the elee 
tion last week, Gromyko assured Spaak 
that he harbored no hard feelings. Spaak 
assured Gromyko that he would be a fair 
president. 


| a 


World’s Town Hall 


King George himself welcomed the 
UNO -delegates to London. Prime Min- 
ister Clement R. Attlee appealed to them 
to work for peace with the unity that 
made their nations victorious in wal. 
Soberly, some 2,000 men and women 
gathered in Central Hall, Westminster. 
Most wore somber black, in the gray, © 
blue, and gold auditorium. The o 
notes of color in their ranks came from 
the Saudi Arabians, dressed in gold 
trimmed brown robes and white head- 
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dress, and from.a woman secretary who 
tactfully changed her red-checked dress 
to a subdued gray the next day. 

Hubert Miles Gladwyn Jebb, the tall, 
urbane Foreign Office counselor who 
guided the UNO’s preliminary London 
meetings and now acts as temporary con- 


_ ference secretary, was rewarded by a 


seat on the platform next to the chair- 
man’s. In the front row of the Assembly 
sat the British delegation. Directly be- 
hind were the Americans and’ the. Rus- 
sians—with whom Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt chatted during conference lulls. 
One day after the Assembly gathered on 
Jan. 10, the spectators thinned 
atmosphere of London austerity, light- 
ened only by the inevitable color of an 
international gathering, the Assembly got 
down to work. 


The Non-Geneva Way: Old-style ~ 


oratory and smooth parliamentary pro- 
cedure were out of date in London. In- 
stead, the meetings were prodded by the 
down-to-earth abruptness of Russia and 
other young nations not steeped in the 
traditions of Geneva. After the brief flare- 
up over election of the Assembly presi- 
dent (see page 40), the delegates quick- 
ly chose their committee chiefs, already 
selected by backstage agreement. 

It took longer to elect the six non- 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. Again, the big powers had 
chosen a slate in advance. But now Rus- 
sia attempted to make up Norway’s loss 
of the Assembly presidency by getting a 
Norwegian on the Council. Peter Fraser 
of New Zealand, arguing that the South- 
west Pacific should be represented, cam- 


aigned to get for Australia the seat al- - 


otted to Canada. On the final ballot, the 
Russians lost and Australia won. When 
the Council meets, the Big Five will be 
joined by Brazil, Egypt, Mexico, Poland, 
the Netherlands, and Australia. 

The Lighter Side: Neither the top 
nor the lesser delegates embarked on a 
gay round of London. But at work and 
at home they brightened the dreary 
capital: , 

@ Flowers poured into Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
Claridge’s suite. She in turn took Queen 
Elizabeth a basket of fruit. Some admir- 
ing British newspapers referred to her as 
chief of the American delegation. Daily, 
she went to delegation headquarters at 
20 Grosvenor Square for official review— 
at her own request—of “My Day,” her 
newspaper column. — 

@ Ethiopian delegates, resplendent in 
formal dress, settled at the. Mayfair. 

@ Sen. Tom Connally stuck close to his 
office and the cozy coal-burning fire in 
his living room at Claridge’s. But his wife 
and Mrs. Arthur H. Vandenberg, out- 
standingly well dressed in run-down Lon- 
don, energetically undertook sightseeing 
and window-shopping tours. 

@ British Methodists rented Central Hall 
to the Assembly on condition that no 
liquor would be served on the premises. 
Anglicans came to the rescue by stocking 
a bar at Church House, 200 yards away. 


out. In an. 


Sun, Paint, And Politics 


Winston Churchill last week sailed for 
a land where he could “hope to paint a 


little when the sun shines.” The former 
Prime Minister boarded the Queen Eliza- 
beth at Southampton—along with 14,000 
returning Canadian soldiers—on the way’ 
to a vacation in Florida. Before he le 

he saw the Duke of Windsor, who came 
to London on a visit from Paris. He 





Associated Press Radiophoto 
Churchill entertains Windsor and sails 
for Florida sunshine 


looked forward to a rest until March and 
left behind “a lot of coughs and colds.” 
Churchill also left behind a muddled 
struggle for leadership in the Conserva- 
tive party. His own prestige had suffered 
through a mild Conservative revolt dur- 
ing the vote on the American loan. More 
important, no commanding figure emerged 
to fill Churchill’s place. Most Conserva- 
tives thought Anthony Eden, once con- 
sidered a certain successor, was too polite 
ially to the Labor government. 
That left the field open for a compromise 
candidate—and_ com ise candidates 
are seldom strong political figures. 


one 


Cripps Trouble 

Sir Stafford Cripps-is a rigid Socialist 
doctrinaire, cold con austere. Ellis Smith 
is equally doctrinaire,. but also fiery and 
determined. When Cripps took over the 
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British Board of Trade last July, Smith 
moved in as Parliamentary Secretary—an 
important job which links the board with 
the House of Commons. The two men 
soon clashed. Last week, in a one-sen- 
tence letter to Prime Minister Attlee, 
Smith resigned. 

Some Britons explained Smith’s resig- 
nation as a protest against Cripps’s in- 
sistence on boosting British exports while 
British consumers are limited to a war- 
time austerity market. Others greeted it 
as the first split in the Labor-government. 
In fact, it was neither, but a personal 
clash between two strong-willed men, 
with the stronger the winner. 


on 


Into the Wilderness 


Flames licked at the fat sheaves of pa- - 
ow 


per and cast a cheerful yellow 

through. the rambling, bomb-damaged 
Swedish Pavilion in the Berlin suburb of 
Wannsee. Into improvised stoves knots 
of a shoveled Dr. Joseph Goeb- 
bels’s files and warmed themselves be- 


fore the fire. During the war the pavilion __. 


had housed a radio intercepting station 
called Sonderdienst Seehaus where Allied 
broadcasts were monitored for Goebbels’s 
Propaganda Ministry. Now it had become 
a temporary haven for 500 Polish Jews. 
These 500 formed part of the general 
exodus of Jews from Poland-into Ger- 
many. In a way they provided a graphic 
illustration for the remarks made two 
weeks ago by Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Mor- 
gan, chief of UNRRA’s German division. 
Sir Frederick’s statements provoked vio- 
lent controversy round the world. In Ber- 
lin the reality behind them produced 
relief measures rather than argument. 

. The Survivors: As early as last sum- 
mer, displaced persons shipped out of 
Germany began returning voluntarily. 
Many brought whole famili ies back with 
them. They were joined by growing num- 
bers of Jews fleeing terror, hostility, or 
just plain discrimination in Poland. By 
December, the influx of migrants had 
reached a rate of 200 daily in Berlin. The 
Berlin. command established two large 
transient camps, housing about 2,500 
persons each, in the Russian and French 


_sectors. Food came from the common 


Berlin l. The American Army con- 
tributed: $85,000 worth of blankets, cots, 
medicine, fuel, and food. Recently, the 
Russians proposed to move 2,000 Jews 
from their sector to a new camp at Prenz- 
lau, about 60 miles north. The Jews 
“missed” the train, and 500 of them 
turned up at Wannsee instead. 

A NewsweEx Berlin correspondent last 
week visited the Wannsee p and 
wrote: “This is just one moving 
scene in the present great European 
drama—the nomadic migration of mil- 
lions. In a very terrible sense, they repre- 
sent the survival of the fittest—the health- 


iest, sturdiest, most wily and resourceful 
remnant of millions did not come 
through the war years.” 


Many had fur coats and wraps, beaver 
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caps, and expensive leather jackets and 

. They were single survivors of once- 
large families and had salvaged the fam- 
ily possessions hidden from the Nazis. 
They reported few instances of loot or 
physical violence by the Poles “so long 
as we got out.” Most crossed the border 
with crammed suitcases, jewels, watches, 
money, cigarettes, and food. 

Refugees reported that about 3,000 Jews 
in Warsaw, 6,000 in Cracow, 8,000 in 
Lodz, and most of the rest of 70,000 living 
Polish Jews have left Poland or intend to. 
Migrants interviewed by NEWSWEEK 
chanted: “We want passage to the Amer- 
ican zone—the high road to Palestine.” 

The Road to Zion: Newsweex’s cor- 
respondent found evidence of organiza- 
tion for the trek to Zion: The refugees 
travel in distinct groups, each with its 
leaders and spokesmen; they know where 
they are going and have accurate infor- 
mation about conditions ahead, gleaned 
from the grapevine, from advance scouts, 
and from ining residents in- Jewish 
communities along the way. This did not 
quite confirm General Morgan’s picture 
of a “well-organized, positive plan to get 
out of Europe.” But now some corre- 
spondents wrote that Morgan’s remarks 
had been used out of context and vm | 
felt. he had been unfairly treated. 
UNRRA employes and even State De- 
partment ials confirmed some of his 
statements. Last week he clung to his post 
at Hochst, near Frankfurt, silane to 
sign, and counted on a favorable swing 
in public opinion. 


Pm 


France: The Food Crisis 
Madame Dupont, a typical French 


housewife with her little net bag slung - 


over her arm, drearily made the: rounds 
of Paris food shops last week. She found 
the slimmest pickings of any week since 
the liberation. Closed iron grilles in front 
of butcher shops told her she could not 
buy her weekly meat ration (1/5 pound 
per person). Grocery stores bore red 

board signs with big letters at the 
top reading “Manquant” (out of), and 
smaller letters below, — eees, but- 
ter.” The fishmonger no . The 
vegetable dealer had sold out his lettuce. 

Into Madame Dupont’s net bag went 
cabbage, carrots, turnips, leeks, and, as a 

ial luxury, two artichokes. 

waiting a half hour in a bread queue, 
she had received little more than nine 
ounces of bread for each member of her 
family. H y confused by the multi- 
plicity of ration cards, she grasped 
onlysthe barest essentials of the French 
food crisis. 

Bread and Votes: Three hundred and 
sixty tons of meat hung on the hooks of 
the great market of La Villette. But Par- 
a a ee ee 
ing at test scheme 0: ini 
of Agriculture. To encourage livestock 
raising, the government had put no ceil- 
ing on wholesale meat, but it kept a retail 
meat ceiling price of 38 cents a pound. 
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Squeezed between the two prices, butch- 
ers went on strike and demanded a fair 
profit. Both sides harangued in confer- 
ences; newspapers editorialized, and Food 
Minister Tanguy-Prigent explained that 
he was not responsible. 

Bakers declared that there were seven- 
teen different kinds of counterfeit bread 
cards circulating through the country. 
Newspapers a out that the last 
potato crop brought in only 980,000 
tons, whereas normal consumption of po- 
tatoes was 1,620,000 tons a year. Grop- 
ing for a whipping boy, the press picked 
on a man no longer in the government 
—Christian Pineau. The former Food 
Minister had advocated the abolition of 
the bread rationing card (now restored), 
on the basis of false hopes of a good 
French wheat harvest plus American 
and Argentine shipments. A majority 
of the Cabinet had also supported him: 
It was just before election. 

But the “put the blame on Pineau” 
movement failed. Instead, every bitter 
Frenchman offered his own explanation 
for the crisis—with the. blame squarely 
on the government. - 
Significance-——~ . 

Loren Carroll, chief of NeEwsweex’s 
Paris bureau, cabled this appraisal of 
the basic seriousness of the snarl: 
“French food prices are the symptom of 
a deeper disorder. Public administration 
everywhere has bogged down in epochal 
confusion and incompetence. In the hasty 
reorganization of all government services 
after the liberation, hundreds of old- 
time functionaries were flung out be- 
cause they had served Vichy. The obvi- 
ous fact, regardless of justice or morality, 
was that the dismissed public servants 
did have a grasp of the incredible intri- 
cacies of public services. Into their places 
came new men, largely from the resist- 
ance movement, indisputably honest and 
well meaning, but not knowing the ropes. 


“Thus the new France found itself 


entan ee 
the old Third Republic, the Vichy re- 
ime, and new regulations. This con- 
Fused public -administration led inevi- 
tably to a situation where accurate statis- 
tics and rational estimates of production 
of all kinds were not available to govern- 
ment ministers. The truth was that Pi 
re Sieees comida er contuscl 
roneous supp y confu: 
underlings hecachend the country. The 
t condition provides no arguments 
aa against controlled economy. It 
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The Little Smelters 


By decision of the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin last week, mes 
was reduced to the status of a 
rate power—at least in terms of steel pro- 
duction, the most common measurement 
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Make up tor last time... 
Start your NEW HOME MOVIE record now 


CINE-KODAK FILMS . . . full-color Free—a brand new home movie booklet . . . Ask 
Kodachrome and black-and-white— your Ciné-Kodak dealer for a copy of “Time to 
magazine and roll—8mm. and l6mm. Make Movies Again”. . . newest thing Kodak 


Get out your Ciné-Kodak today. Start-—NOW * has published on-home movie making. Or write 


—to bring your movie record up-to-date. En- forit to... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


joy again the fun of getting outdoors to make all ; 

the movies you want... the thrill of seeing 

them on your home movie screen. ™ CINE-KODAK 
And remember, the family film diary’s only © . 

half.a diary without indoor movies. Inexpensive . [REMMI 

Photofloods, sold wherever Ciné-Kodak Film is [7aASAnaanibalile 

sold, will give you all the light you need for movies: Pessibye 

marvelous nighttime movies, in color or black- —then popular 

and-white, right in your own home. 











“Barrels of Whiskey Aging in the Rackhouse’’— painted at the distillery by the famous artist, Howard Baer 


88 years at fine whiskey-making 
makes this whiskey good 


IMPERIAL 


Reg. U.S. Pet. OF. 


Pia 


fea 


86 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight whiskey. 
70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, ill. 
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industrial strength. But it was not lim- 
"aed to the pastoral economy envisaged in 
the Morgenthau plan. The council de- 
“sided that the Reich will be allowed to 
‘produce 5,800,000 tons of steel a year. 
» figure represented a compromise be- 
een British and American estimates of 
= 9,000,000- to 11,000,000-ton German 
production and the Russian desire to limit 
s to 3,000,000 tons. 

The new figure means a reduction of 
per cent from Germany’s 1938 produc- 
n of 23,241,931 tons. But it is still 
put half of the production with which 
Russia managed to struggle through the 
. However, for years to come all of 
s limited production will groualy be 
orbed in the gigantic task of recon- 
ing the Reich and in paying for food 
ports with steel-goods exports. 


Po 


uremberg: Private Guilt 


The stacks of documentary evidence 
bed toward the ceiling of the Nur- 
erg courtroom. American prosecu- 
outtalking their colleagues, read and 
d the diaries, state papers, and affi- 
ts produced to convict twenty men 
led Nazi Germany to its destruction. 


ers. And the trials still had eight to 
weeks to run; 35,000 witnesses vol- 
ered to testify for the defense. 
But for the men in the prisoners’ dock, 
trial never lagged. Last week, Ameri- 
and ‘British prosecutors completed 
case against the German High 
‘Command, then singled out the defend- 
‘nts for individual attack. 
“We reported to the High Command 
they reported to us,” Gen. Erich von 
Bach-Zelewski explained. An aide 
‘Himmler, the general told of the Wehr- 
‘macht’s approval of the Gestapo’s aims 
Eastern. Europe: extermination of all 
and of 30,000,000 Slavs. .Hermann 
g snarled: “Dirty dog . . . damned 
for,” and the military men in the dock 
ed as Bach-Zelewski testified. Private- 
Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel’s lawyer 
itted that his client “no longer has 
doubts about the outcome.” 
' Prosecutors summed up their detailed 
Cases against Géring, Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, Alfred Rosenberg, and Hjalmar 
Schacht. Hans Frank petulantly threat- 
ened to renounce his newly acquired 
Catholicism when church documents 
branded -him the murderer of 1,700 
priests—as well as 2,000,000 other Poles— 
during his terror rule of Poland. Schacht 
heard evidence that proved he was a vic 
tim not of the Nazis but of his own con- 
ceit. It was his demands for power and 
quarrels with Géring, new documents re- 
vealed, that finally caused the expulsion 
the financier from the Nazi hierarchy. 
Julius Streicher, who tured out more 
Nazi propaganda than any of the other 
Prisoners, was the hardest to prosecute. 
Physically revoltjng, mographic . in 
Print, and fanatically anti-Semitic at all 


Bs 


skies 
rs of 
skey. 
iram 
1, ill. 


The German officer type: 


times, Streicher never had the power to 
commit crimes except by his pen. For 
even the Nazis looked upon him as a 
crackpot and kept him in the relatively 
ingignificant post of Gauleiter of Francon- 
ia. Streicher nodded approvingly as his 
anti-Semitic spewings were read in court 
last week, then flinched at a description 
of his abnormal sexual practices. But no 
document yet produced linked him with 
a Jewish death. 
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The Wehrmacht Lives On 


With Its Pants Creased 


In the closing days of the war, the Brit- 
ish trapped a huge German army of 
2,000,000 men in the province of Schles- 
wig-Holstein bordering on Denmark. The 
Germans had fled there from many fronts 
and they presented a tremendous prob- 
lem. After sailors had been sorted out,’ 


‘ farmers released, and the wounded trans- 


ferred, there still remained 1,000,000 
men. In December the Russians claimed 
that the British were maintaining 500,- 
000 of these Germans in a military status. 
Last week James O'Donnell, chief of 
NewsweEeEx's Berlin bureau, visited the 
area where the Germans are held. He 
sends the following story of what is hap- 
pening to this last fragment of the once- 
mighty Wehrmacht. 


In Hamburg the British captured in- 
tact the headquarters and most of the 
staff of Wehrkreis Ten, the administrative 
command of this area. This they shuffled 
about a bit and rechristened Deutsche 
Hauptquartier Nord. Then they marked 
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International 


It survives in Hamburg 


off two assembly areas in Schleswig- 
Holstein—Area “F” on the Oldenburg 
Peninsula, and Area “G” on. the three 
smaller peninsulas where the Eider River 
and Kiel Canal empty into the North Sea. 
Area F was pissed under the command 
of Lieutenant General Stockhausen; Area 
G, under Lieutenant General Witthoff. 
Some 650,000 men were herded into 
Area F; 350,000 into Area GG. - 
During the summer months these 
korpsgruppen ran themselves administra- 
tively. They used their own Wehrmacht 
stockpiles and supplies and their own 
transport. They had their own organiza- 
tional setup. German officers retained dis- 
ciplinary command over the men. Three 
thousand German MP’s from the Feld- 
polizei were responsible for interior se- 
curity, and 500 of these-were armed. The 
over-all mission was demobilization. 
Sacks, Sad and Snappy: By the first 
week in November, Area G was emptied. 
Area F still contains about 50,000 men 
and is divided into five sectors—Giimbel, 
Hecker, Ausat, Jank, and Chill, named 
after commanding officers. General Chill 
has been relieved by one General Pflug- 
beil. He was sacked for staying in bed eac 
morning until 12—apparently one general 
who really believed the war was over. 
All over the Oldenburg Peninsula one 
meets tattered remnants who are the last 
of the Wehrmacht. Some are living a 
semidisciplined barracks life. Others have 
built shanty towns and hovels where offi- 
cers and men sit and mope. And some just 
roam the countryside or poke about in 
sleepy villages. For a cigarette one can 
get the Knight’s Cross with swords and 
an oak-leaf cluster. 
Uniforms are assorted and sometimes 
weirdly mixed up. Men who came 
the east are still wearing the -badly tat- 





* fled. Those who were station 
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tered field gray in which they fou . and 
ere, 
however, are nattily turned out. There 
are infantrymen, panzer grenadiers, para- 
troopers in jump suits, blue-uniformed 
Luftwaffe ground crews, ack-ack men, 
and brown-shirted Arbeitsdienst, khaki 
of the organizations Todt and Speer, and 
even the Volkssturm. The Wehrmacht 
here not only look like sad sacks, but 
dress in them. The whole business is 
scheduled to be wound up by the end of 
this month. 

Deutsche ee saps? Nord, how- 
ever, is something else again, although it 
too is supposed to be disbanded before 
February. It is located in Hamburg in the 
same building as the old Wehrkreis Ten 
headquarters. This headquarters has di- 
rected the demobilization show in this 
area under British supervision. 

It is commanded by General der Panzer 
Hans Cramer (the equivalent of a four- 
star general). Cramer ranked next -to 
Rommel in the Afrika Korps. He still 
wears the elite Afrika Korps olive uniform 
and armband as he whisks back and forth 
between Hamburg and the British corps 
headquarters in a castle on Pléner See 


near Area F, He was captured by the 
British in Tunisia, invalided back to the 
Reich in 1948, involved in the July 20 
plot to kill Hitler, and sent to a concen- 
tration camp at Oranienburg. He has with 
him now his personal adjutant, Oberst- 
leutnant Bernau, also of the Afrika Korps, 
and scores of snappily clad officers, many 
with the terse i.G. (im Generalstab—Gen- 
eral Staff officer) after their names. 
Always a Junker: They have done a 
bang-up job. Their political backgrounds 
have been checked and cleared—they are 
all officers and gentlemen. But. as one 
watches them briskly past the bust 
of Hindenburg in the main corridor, flit 
about Ham! in staff cars, or instinc- 
tively return the salutes of discharged 
Wehrmacht personnel who instinctively 
give them, one realizes they are German 
officers and gentlemen. They are still im- 
see Ay in uniforms which may be 
ayed but are always creased in the right 
places, They are exactly the kind of nice 
chaps who could keep alive the spirit of 
the professional officer and the Germa 
General Staff. , 
The sight of so many uniformed Wehr- 
macht men marching about Hamburg, 


rubbing elbows with British troops and 
blue uniformed RAF, is cplorful but dis- 
quieting. Along Reepérbahn——Ham- 
— Broadway—are throngs of recently 
ischarged German officers and men. 
Technically there is a prohibition against 
wearing a uniform more than fourteen 
days release. But owing to the short- 
age of clothes and dye, it is not enforced 
in Hamburg, the hub from which flow 
the disch . These mingle with thou- 
sands of blue-jacketed kulis, German 
sailors still on active duty. Uniformed 
Germans so outnumber the British most 
cafés, movies, and night ~~ are “off 
limits to Allied personnel.” Even fraterni- 
zation has come full circle. Two Tommies, 
spurned in favor of two German gobs 
while making a play for a pair of blond, 
willowy maidens, took it philosophically: 
“That’s the Naivy for you, Jock. It’s the 
saime the bloody world over.” 
aon Yet: German field-grade offi- 
cers, attached to Deutsche Hauptquartier 
Nord, are also on active duty in an army 
which supposedly ceased to exist last 
May 8. In a smoky night club in St. 
Pauli Strasse a vocalist was singing a 
catchy new number, the general theme of 
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A diphtheria increase of more than 187% is shown by government records of 
cases reported during the past year. Doctors urge immunization of every child. 


Diphtheria 











is ucreasing/ 


pane Epipemics of diphtheria have 
recently appeared in neighborhoods 
which have been practically free of diph- 
theria for years. Month after month has 
shown an increase of diphtheria over the 
same months the year before. And health 
officers are deeply concerned over the 
failure of parents to have their children 
immunized. 


_Has your baby been immunized against 
diphtheria? 


If not—you are taking a dangerous 
risk. Diphtheria’s highest death rate 
occurs among J##/e children—under five. 


If your baby is six months of age or 
over—and has not been immunized 
against diphtheria—see your doctor at 
once. He will see that your baby is pro- 


tected now, and give you this Immuni- 
zation Record Card for future safety. 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you will know just when 
to take your child to the doctor—for the 
immunizations needed for protection, not 
only against diphtheria, but against other 
preventable diseases. 


No busy mother can possibly keep track 
of all this herself. Immunizations against 
different diseases are given at different ages 
-. - some diseases require ted immuniza- 
tions .\. . safety periods vary! And if you 
forget one single immunization, you may en- 
danger your baby’s safety—even his lifel 

Join the Mothers’ 
Immunization Reminder Club! 


Don’t trust your memory. Join this mothers’ 
reminder club which now totals over 3,000,000 





MAY SAVE 
YOUR BABY’S LIFE! 


members. All you have to do is ask your 
doctor for the Immunization Record Card. 


Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards to 
physicians free upon request. They are in 
two parts—one for the doctor’s own records 
and one for you. The doctor fills in the dates 
when you should bring your child back. 


Get this card from your doctor today! Keep 
it where you will be sure to see it at least twice 
@ year. e & & Py _ 


FREE! NEW BOOKLET. “Immunization 
and Today’s Children” gives the facts about 
contagious diseases your child might get... 
their special danger for babies... their harm- 
ful after-effects. Find out how to prevent 
your children from catching these diseases. 


Write today for your free copy of this 
booklet to: Sharp & Dohme, Philadelphia 1, 
Pa., Department N1-6, 





Fight Infantile Paralysis—January 14-31. 


Sharp & Dohme 


Makers of Dried Blood Plasma —a development of Sharp & Dohme Research —as well as Sulfa Drugs . . . Vaccines . . . Antitoxins 
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TRUCK 


Greater PROTECTION 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
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which was Peace, It’s Wonderful. In 


strode one of these Wehrmacht 
noetiy ok oe oe which was 
instantly set up a scurrying team of 
waiters. g bamipageo na acy ari gel 
ing over a nearby party: “My, but 
WS noe to see that again.” Already yet. 
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Balkan Wriggles 


Communist-dominated Balkan govern- 

ments last week tried to through 

the holes in the Moscow d: tion. For 

Bulgaria, the Big Three Foreign Ministers 
had recommended only that Russia 

ego advice” to Sofia on including 

ition members in the 

d Front Cabinet. Premier Kim- 

s ee ee said it. would 


policy “oyally: its 
yally ae 


srreamnitentroliel 
fall, refused to enter the 


Georgieff pointed out that the Moscow 
declaration said nothing about elections 
in aria. Then he went to Moscow for 
more ly advice. The Russians them- 
selves odmivted the attempt to form a 
new government had 
In Rumania, the Big Three formula 
established a tripartite commission to 
designate two opposition members as ad- 
ditions to the government of Premier 
Petre Groza. The Liberal party suggested 
its secretary, Bebe Bratianu, and the 
National Peasant party put up its vice 
poew. Ion Mibalacke, But Andrei . 
, Soviet representative on the 
Seaeik objected to both candidates. 
His veto forced the British and American 
members, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr and 
W. Averell Harriman, to accept second 
choices. Mihai Romniceanu entered the 
Cabinet for the Liberals and Emil Hatie- 
ganu for the National Peasants, both as 
ted grecmeet & commahied by “th 
government is 
Moscow a: ts to ‘holding “free and 
unfettered” elections. *But the tri ioe 
oe will not remain in Bu 
them. Without foreign back. 
ing. the opposition parties fear that the 
Groza government will rig the voting. 
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Greece: Vote-Watch Army 


Themistocles Sophoulis, Greek Premier, 
is 85 years old, a firm-voiced, steady- 
handed patriarch ohe is determined to 
live to 115, as his mother did. When 
asked last November to set a date for the 
elections which the United States, Britain, 
and France had earlier agreed to supervise, 
Sophoulis proved irresolute. He feared 
that seen Aeon am and police, by rigging = 
returns, secure a majo 
in Parliament, which then vote to 
restore Kin: George as “strong man,” pre- 

leftist revolt and civil war. 

But to Henry F. Grady, persuasive 
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With the radio relay system, developed by 
RCA, Western Union will be able to send 


telegraph messages between principal _ 


cities without poles and wires. 


“Wires down due to storm” will no 
longer disrupt communications. For this 
new system’ can transmit telegrams and 
radiophotos by invisible electric micro- 
waves. These beams span distances up to 
fifty miles between towers and are com- 
pletely unaffected by even the angriest 


storms. 


When large numbers of communica- 
tions circuits are required, these auto- 
matic radio relay systems are more effi- 
cient than the ale and wire system . . . are 
less costly to build and maintain. They'll 
be particularly useful, too, in areas such as 


Victrola, T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


Now, felegrams leapfrog’ storms 
through RCA Radio Relay 





China and South America where distances 
are great and long-line services have not 


been developed. 


This revolutionary stride in communi- 
cations was made possible by research in 
RCA Laboratories —the same “make it bet- 
ter” research that goes into all RCA 
products. 


And when you buy an RCA Victor ra- 
dio or television set or a Victrola* radio- 
phonograph, you enjoy a unique pride of 
ownership. For you know, if it’s an RCA 
it is one of the finest instruments of its 
kind that science has achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y.... Listen to 
The RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., 
Eastern Time, over the NBC Network. 
















Research in microwaves and electron 
tubes at RCA Laboratories led to the 
development by the RCA Victor Di- 
vision of this automatic radio relay 
system. Here is a close-up view of 
a microwave reflector. This system 
holds great promise of linking tele- 
vision stations into networks, as well 
as relaying other forms of electric 
communications. 
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chief of the American mission sent to 
Athens to get an election date set, So- 
phoulis’s arguments refuted themselves. 
The stamping out of the black market, 
stabilization of the inflated currency, and 
foreign loans for reconstruction, Grady 
held, all depended on electing a govern- 
ment backed by a popular mandate. In 
the recovery of Greece, Grady, onetime 
Assistant Secretary of State and Universi- 
ty of California economist, had more than 
a benevolent interest. The United States 
was committed to pay uarters of 
the $200,000,000 dole UNRRA had 
budgeted to Greece through 1946. Tak- 
ing courage from. Grady’s appeal, So- 
phoulis finally set a date—March 31, when 
thaws have opened the mountain passes. 
Safeguarding by Samples: This 
week, the State Department published the 
names of the supervision staff, headed by 
Grady and including Maj. Gen. Harry J. 
Malony, War Plans expert and military 
diplomat; William W. Waymack, editor 
of The Des Moines Register-Tribune; 
James Grafton Rogers, international law- 
yer and former Assistant Secretary of 
State; Herman B. Wells, president of In- 
diana University, and Foy Kohler, career 
diplomat, who will be secretary general. 
Within two weeks, 600 Americans, 
mostly Army officers, will join 600 British 
and’ 200 French in the Naples area for 
training and indoctrination in inspectin 
the elections. Early in March they wi 
move to Greece. Teams, each comprisin 
an officer, an interpreter, and jeep chauf- 
feur, will spot-check the 3,000 polling 
places for fraudulent registrations, probe 
complaints, and report those verified to 
the government. On election day, they 
will cover the polls, taking sample returns 
which, when analyzed by expert statis- 
ticians from Iowa State College, will pro- 
ject a theoretical result. This sealed 
will be compared with the actual returns. 
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Sons of the Prophet 


In the streets of Cairo last week bright 
n banners procl imed: “There is no 
God but Allah.” Crowds jammed the side- 
walks and applauded two men as they 
drove through the city in the- Egyptian 
royal carriage. They were King Farouk of 
Egypt and Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, absolute 
monarch of Saudi Arabia and keeper of 
the Holy City of Mecca. Ibn Saud had 
come to return Farouk’s visit to Arabia 
year. 
Three Egyptian yachts had brought 
Saud and his retinue, including a b 
and ten of his numerous sons, from Ara- 
bia to Suez. They were met by Farouk 


in a royal train and proceeded to Cairo. 


The two-week round of fetes started with 
a glittering soirée in the Abdin Palace. 
There Saud watched acrobats and ma- 
enpendiagcos: pias Tg d= ee 
onor. saw a play 
Arab leader, Salah Eddine El Ayoubi 
who resisted the Christian 
Palestine. But he did not partake of the 
elaborate buffet supper. - 


oe 





The Egyptian court, which is broad. 
minded regarding the Moslem prejudices 
about smoking, drinking, and the place of 
women, was careful not to offend the 
puritanical Arabians. -No alcohol was 
served, and Egyptians slipped away from 
the party for a quick cigarette in the 
palace’s indoor garden. No women were 
invited to any social function—a man took 
the female part in the play. 

Ibn Saud and Farouk presented an 
even greater contrast than that between 
the provincial Arabians and the worldly 
Egyptians. The Arabian king at 66 rules 
5,500,000 subjects by decree. He starts 
his daily routine praying with his sons 
at 4 a.m., and breakfasts on goat’s milk, 
bread, and honey. Throughout the day he 
confers with various sons and government 
officials and conducts prayers five times, 
At night he dines in the Haremlik (the 
women’s section of the palace), then often 
listens to radio news until 10 o'clock, 
which is his bedtime. He now has only 
three wives instead of the four allowed 
by Islamic law, but he has been divorced 





Ibn Saud: No liquor, tobacco, or women 
age ep 4 in the past. His favorite wife | 


is -telal, mother of his favorite son, 
Emir Telal. 

King Farouk of Egypt is.25 but looks 
85. His fondness for candy and pastries 
has made him paunchy. He enjoys life in 
the local night clubs. After a formal din- 
ner the second night of Saud’s visit, he 
broke away to spend the end of the eve 
ning dancing at a favored night spot, 
Auberge des Pyramides. 
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Chungking Chickentail 
The pink —_ from the uma: 
SS Chongking society last 


wine mecting 


(apparently a literal translation from the 
‘Chinese for cocktail party). Their formet 
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~ They Sleep Secure 


Suppose fire begins to smoulder in. 


the basement, and little tongues of 
flame lick at the ceiling . . . 

If it’s a fire-safe home the fire simply 
burns itself out, or is prevented from 
spreading to the living quarters above 
for at least two and a half hours— 
ample time for the smoke to attract 
attention, for the family to reach safe- 
ty, for firemen to extinguish the blaze. 

Yes, they sleep secure who. are 
guarded by fire-safe floor construction 
—by metal lath and plaster ceiling, 
and thin but sturdy concrete floor, 
resting on Bethlehem Open-Web Steel 
Joists. 

To the home-owner, as well as the 
builder of apartment houses and other 


WHILE STEEL STANDS GUARD 


buildings, _steel-joist | construction 
means that fire-safety is within his 
reach, at less cost than heavy fireproof 
construction, and at only slightly 
greater cost than inflammable con- 
struction. Only steel—in the joists and 


fastenings, in the lath and concrete © 


reinforcement—makes this protection 
possible, at such slight extra expense. 


gETHLEHEW an 


There are other advantages in build- 
ing with Bethlehem Open-Web Joists. 
No sagging or shrinking of joists to 
cause unsightly open baseboards, 
plaster cracks, or doors that stick; no 
danger of termite attack, no hide- 
aways for mice or rats. 

Open-Web Joist construction is just 
one of steel’s many uses in home- 
building. If you are planning a new 
home, talk to your architect or builder 
about the many ways in which steel 
products can help to make your home 
safer, more pleasant, and more eco- 
nomical to maintain; a better place to 
live in and a sounder investment. 


BUILD FOR FIRE-SAFETY...WITH BETHLEHEM OPEN-WEB STEEL JOISTS 


SSS SSS” 
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: Acme Photos 
Home to Japan: In the North China port of Tsingtao, an _ the Tsingtao dock, with their feet bound in cloth as protection 
American Marine searches a bearded Jap soldier for weapons against the Chinese winter, more Japs wait to board the 
and valuables before he boards an LST bound for Japan. On American ships that are taking them home for. the last time. 





enemies from the Kuomintang accepted. 
Diplomats, foreign officers, and reporters 
joined in. American jeeps and weapons 
carriers took them to Victory House. 
There Reds and Red-baiters mingled in 
the eager swarm of Chinese who lionized 
the American Ambassador, General of the 
Army Marshall, toasting him and each 
other with gin and orange juice cocktails. 
“Now,” old Chungking hands said, “we've 
seen ° g.” 
Sa the rest of the wiene it was = of 
most encouraging sights in eighteen 
years in China. The Nationalist-Commu- 
nist civil war, which had raged intermit- 
tently but bitterly since 1927, was called 
off. Cease-fire orders went out from 
Chungking and from Communist head- 
quarters at Yenan to the rival armies de- 
ployed across North China. An agree- 
ment between the two sides produced by 
Marshall’s firm diplom Sirected op- 
ing commanders to halt all hostilities, 
old troops in their present positions, and 
clear all lines of communication. An ex- 
ecutive headquarters at Peiping, embrac- 
ing an American staff as well as repre- 
sentatives of both Chinese factions, will 
ise execution of the agreement. 
The Deadlock Breaker: The truce 
was hammered out in five meetings be- 
tween Marshall, the Nationalist repre- 
sentative Gen. Chang Chun, and Gen. 
Chou En-lai for the Communists. Corre- 
spondents, watching through the window 
of Marshall’s stone bungalow in Chung- 
king, saw the three generals talking earn- 
estly before the open fireplace. By Jan. 9, 
the conferees had settled most of the 
points that divided them. But that night 
the conversations bogged down. General 
Chang said that the Nationalist armies 


Dramatic intervention by Marshall 
broke the deadlock. He hurried to Gen- 
eralissimo a Rages go talked with 
him until midnight, and ed him 
to call a halt to the Jehol campaign. In 
return Chiang won: (1) Communist ac- 
ceptance of his reoccupation of Man- 
churia, in the wake of withdrawing Rus- 
sians, (2) freedom to conduct normal 
redeployment of his forces in South 


China, and (3) acknowledgment of his. 


authority as President of the republic, 
in whose name orders of the Peiping 
executive headquarters will be. issued. 
Next morning Marshall reconvened the 
three-man conference, ironed out the 
last details of the truce, and then handed 
it to ~~ 

To the truce ey i to 
genuine political unity democracy in 
China is a job that still remains before 
cil Chiang set the keynote in four pong 
il. Chiang set the keynote in i 
of an address at the opening meeting o 
the council. He promised: individual 
dom of speech, press, and —s and 

legality of 


of loans, technical advice, and equipment 
to a united government. 

To prevent crossed wires, a condition 
which sometimes occurred when M43j. 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley was ambassador, 
all Chinese aid programs, civilian and 
military, have been placed under Mar- 
shall’s control. All negotiations on them 


are cleared through an allice within, but “4 


separate from the State Department run 
a Lt. Col. James C. Barnes, an Army 
officer responsible to Marshall alone. Mar- 
shall thus is able to exercise possibly 
the broadest powers ever granted an 


Sa 


Japan, 49th State : 

At the Tokyo Press Club in Shimbun | 
Alley, the favorite sport of British corre- 
spondents has been to rib Americans | 
about General of the Army MacArthur's 
having made Japan into an American © 
colony and to inquire when the Nips will | 
get statehood. One moming last week | 
they pounced gleefully on a copy of © 
Asahi. This Tokyo paper said: “It would | 


_ be better to have one star added to the © 


flag of the United States than to starve as — 
an independent country. It would be hap- | 
pier for us if Japan would become a de- 
pendency of the United States. Isn't it — 
true that such thought is creeping steadi- 
ly into the minds of the people?” 
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Supper 
supper her 17-year-old imbecile step- 
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If it’s travel...the Pennsylvania 
Railroad offers the shortest East-West 
route—and a whole fleet of fast, com- 
fortable, dependable trains. With con- 
venient connections at all principal 
“gateways” to points beyond. Enjoy 
modern sleeping-car accommodations, 
including roomettes and duplex rooms 
—or the restful comforts of individual 
reclining seats in air-conditioned coaches. 


If it’s shipping freight . . . the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad provides a vast fleet of 
special-type cars best suited for your 
freight needs. Look at the routes, so 
convenient to markets and ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard and Great Lakes. In 
addition, the largest freight pickup and 
delivery service of its kind ! 


If you plan to travel, 
ship or build... 


If it’s locating a plant... hete’s a 
territory that has special advantages. 
Quick access to markets, coal, petroleum, 
electric power, manpower, water, many 
natural resources, fine low-cost transpor- 
tation. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Industrial Department has compiled 
data on available buildings and sites— 
will also make confidential surveys, if 
desired. Communicate with our Indus- 
trial Agents in Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York— 
or the Pennsylvania Railroad representa- 
tive nearest you. 


Whatever your transportation needs, we 
can be of service to you. Count upon 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, everyone of 
us, to do our best! 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SERVES 
THESE 13 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WEW YORK. The port, city, state NEW JERSEY. Industry, agriculrure— 
are served by Pennsylvania R. R. and excellent ports of its own. 









OW. From Lake Erie to Ohio INDIANA, Diversified farming against 
River—ports, farms, factories! . a background of modern industry. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. Steel, coal, many indus- 
tries—and the port of Philadelphia. 


KENTUCKY. Noted for its tobacco 
as well as its distilleries. 





DELAWARE. A state small in area 
rich in industry and ag 
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MICHIGAN. Home of the 
line. A great farming state ® 
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Great builder of ships. The WEST VIRGINIA. Scate of steel, coal MARYLAND. Factories, farms, fisheries WASHINGTON, D.C. Also a 
ansylvania extends to Norfolk. and other large natural resources. and the port of Baltimore. distribution center for 
consumer goods. 
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Close the door 
and your room is % 






















IN THE NEW CABIN men 
CREATED BY BUDD frst 


A luxurious seat by day, a deep, comfortable bed by night—your lease 
private toilet facilities—space for luggage—wardrobe for cloth- 
ing—all these will be yours, at moderate cost, in the new an € 
Budd-designed Cabin. Wes 

The Cabin is one of four new types of sleeping car accommo- on t 
dations created by Budd, builder of modern stainless steel 
trains. All are rooms with solid walls and privacy—no open 
berths. They include the Budgette, a low-cost but exceedingly 
comfortable individual room for the thrifty passenger. Also the 
ultra-luxurious Double Bedroom which may be arranged en 
suite with a companion room to make the spacious Master Room 
with six seats for daytime and beds for four passengers. Each 
Double Bedroom has its own enclosed toilet and shower bath 
and wardrobe. All beds are pre-made ready for the night in a jiffy. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT 


Budd builds of stainless steel —the strongest and 
safest material suitable for railway car structures. 
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Eligible or Not, GI's Whoop It Up 
Against Slowdown in Getting Out 


In Europe and the Pacific, 
They Demonstrate Against Order 
Tapering Off Release Pace 


The Army of the United States, which 
many nations considered the best in the 
world, was close to going to pieces last 
week. Something near hysteria swept the 
ranks of soldiers at home as well as 
abroad as the impact of the War Depart- 
ment’s slowdown in demobilization hit 
them. ‘Homesick and fed up with the 
military life, they staged mass demonstra- 
tions at many places over the world, de- 
manding to be released from service and 
indulging in what one public-relations 
officer, in a masterpiece of understate- 
ment, called “uncomplimentary mutter- 
ing” against their officers and the Army. 

The Chant of Homesickness: The 
first and largest outbreaks took place in 
Manila hard upon the War Department’s 
announcement of the curtailment of re- 
leases (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 14). In the 
Philippine capital the demonstrations 
swelled and some 20,000 soldiers booed 
an explanatory radio address by Lt. Gen. 
W. D. Styer, Army commander of the 
Western Pacific. In Paris a group marched 
on the United States Embassy, which had 
closed up for the night. The movement 






“spread to Hawaii, Guam, India, Japan, 
Korea, Germany, Austria, France, Britain, 
and the United States. GI’s—many of 
them without the necessary points—wrote 
letters, sent cables, signed petitions, and 
collected money for advertisements. They 
demanded the removal of Secretary of 
War Robert Patterson, then in Japan on 
a world tour of inspection. 
drawn-out chant of “we-wanna-go-home” 
became even more familiar to Army of- 
ficers than was “Ohio” (over the hill in 
October). in the summer of 1941. 

Both the War Department and the sol- 
diers, however, handled the situation with 
unusual restraint. There was little vio- 
lence. A few enlisted men were arrested; 
but in Calcutta a colonel demoted a ser- 
geant to private and sent him to the 
psychiatric ward of a hospital for observa- 
tion. Fifty pay sare with bayonets 
turned a mob away from Gen. Joseph T. 
McNarney’s headquarters in Frankfurt. 
Generals held frank conferences with sol- 
dier committees and audiences, explain- 
ing that all must obey the orders that 
came from Washington. The Army let 
the men blow off instead of trying to 
term the demonstrations mutiny. But in 
Hawaii, Lt. Gen. Roy S. Geiger, com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet Marine Force, 
had the Navy Mutiny Orders read to 
Marines and forbade demonstrations. 


Associated Press Radiophotos 


As Secretary Patterson (center) inspects troops in Japan, the GI take-us-home demonstrations range from Paris (left) to Manila 
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The mass meetings threw a scare into 
Washington. In a special statement Presi- 
dent Truman explained the reason for 
troops overseas: “It is an inescapable 
n of the nation in carrving out its 
obligation in this difficult and critical 
postwar period in which we must devote 
all necessary strength to building a firm 
foundation for the future peace of the ° 
world. The future of our country now is 
as much at stake as it was in the days of 
the war . . . I am convinced, as every 
other American who examines the record 
must be, that the services are carrying out 
demobilization with commendable effici- 
ency and with justice to all concerned.” 

Next, General of the Army Eisenhower 
sent the President a report which recom- 
mended no mass disciplinary action 
against the Manila demonstrators and 
quoted General of the Army MacArthur 
as eperting: “These men are good men 


who have performed sab, goss wad under 


campaign conditions and inherently are 
not challenging discipline-or authority.” 
General Eisenhower ordered theater com- 
manders to review their manpower needs 
again and to send unessential men home 
even if they did not have sufficient points. 
A joint session of Congress prepared to 
hear Eisenhower and Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz speak on demobilization this week. 


Subversive Forces? In Japan, Lt. 
Gen. Charles P. Hall, acting commander 
of the Eighth Army, sent an emergenc 
field order to his command ordering. of- 
ficers to inform their men that their meet- 
ings accomplished nothing. It said: “The 
eyes of the world, and particularly of the 
Japanese people, watch with interest the 
first indication that a general breakdown 
of morale and discipline is beginning to 
show up in the occupation troops. Sub- 
versive forces, quick to sense dissension 


International Radiophoto 
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International 
The Strife Is O’er: At left is Harold Pellow as he looked after two days of 
fighting on Eniwetok’s blasted beaches in 1944. The ex-Marine, who got home in 
October, doesn’t show the same tension at his mechanic’s job in Detroit (right). 





in the ranks, will take their cue for sabo- 
-tage plans from our future actions.” His 
chief of staff said: “It appears that sub- 
versive forces are deliberately at work 
. . . attempting to undermine the morale 
of our Army.” 

In Germany, the Counter Intelligence 
Corps could find no evidence that Ameri- 


can Communists had fomented any of. 


the demonstrations. But in Hawaii, one of 
the leaders was identified as a chairman 
of the credentials committee of the former 
Young Communist League, now called 
“American Youth for Democracy.” 


In the following dispatches from the 
two enemy capitals, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondents James P. O'Donnell and Al 
Newman wirelessed some observations 
on the demonstrations: 


1—Berlinomania 


O’Donnell: GI’s in Berlin were hit early 
last week by a one-two punch which 
made them groggier than Berliners. Punch 
number one was a terse headline in The 
Stars and Stripes: “Redeployment Ends 
as Basis of Point Score.” The story was so 
full of jumbled facts and figures that ap- 
parently even the usually reliable Army 
“ine synch staff had been knocked down 
for the count. Hard upon this came the 
second wallop—a statement attributed to 
Secretary of War Patterson in Guam: He 
was unaware that point scores are still 
figured as of V-J Day and that GI's 
haven’t been accumulating two points a 
month since then. 

In sympathy with the accounts of mass 


meetings pouring in from Manila, Paris, 
and Frankfurt, milder demonstrations 
took place in Berlin’s Titania Palast club. 
In midweek an overexcited colonel tipped 
off the Counter Intelligence Corps that 
soldiers planned to raid a motor pool and 
break up a ceremony in the French sec- 
tion of the city where Gen. Joseph-Pierre 
Koenig and General McNarney were to 
decorate each other. But the rumor was 
false. ~ 

How to Snarl Things Up: At the 
end of the week it was again the Reich 
edition of The Stars and Stripes which 
best reflected the soldiers’ bitter mood. It 
ran a spread of pictures from “the old 
country’ with the caption: “This Is What 
People Are Doing Overseas in the United 
States.” The same kind of we-want-to-go- 
home petitions going around other oc- 
cupation areas ate in Berlin. And 
with cigarettes selling at $15 a pack on 
the black market, and no way now to 
cable money home, you can expect the 
Berlin garrison to beat all other petition- 
ing GI's hands down if the worldwide 
agitation continues. 

While sweating out shipment home, the 
GI has been subjected to so much double- 
talk and organized confusion on the sub- 
ject of redeployment that he is now the 
frazzled victim of a kind of war of nerves 
worse than we ever unleashed on the 
enemy. When he revolts, as he is doing 
now, the Army tells him that since V- 


naval personnel have already the . 


finally did 
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tions and supply depots and manning the 
eployment system itself. This too js 
true. Also, the Army has the job of mili. 
tary government, and in view of this fact, 
for American soldiers to demonstrate in 
the streets of a defeated enemy country 
is an unseemly display verging on mutiny, 
But much of the present resentment 
could have been avoided. As far back as 
V-E Day the Army itself snarled together 
the two separate functions of mili 
pesca and redeployment. Bavaria 
me the scene of a farce the like of 
which natives had not seen since the days 
of mad King Ludwig. Then came the 
“assembly area” fiasco which lasted all 
summer. Some inspired brass hat got the 
extremely pei idea of raising morale by 
moving the s back to France and 
placing them in huge, dusty camps named 
after popular brands of cigarettes—the 
kind you couldn’t get at the 
changes. As a result, when redeployment 
get rolling, those who 
home felt that they should have been 
home sooner, those en route thought they 
should already be home, and those left 
behind just took to bitter griping. 
How to Break Morale: At about this 
time the Army suddenly began competing 
with Congress in promising the boys pie 
in the sky. Roseate press releases about 
shipping schedules, “revisions downward” 
in manpower estimates, _and rising re 


enlistment rates instilled hopes in the 


hearts of even the: lowest-point men. In- | 


stead of thinking in terms of months, it 
became weeks. Then—Happy New Year! 
The Army broke the bubble with its slow. 
down announcement. 

The “we've had it” feeling is general 
throughout the Army but hardest hit are 
the noncombat service troops who 
throughout ‘the war have had that frus 
trated feeling of not participating. Now 
they fee] that the beribboned boys have 
all reached home and they are left hold- 
ing the bag. That feeling comes out in 
their braggadocio about imaginary bat- 
tles they fought in and a terrifically low 
morale which antedates V-E Day. 

A final but important point is that dur- 
ing the last few months the mail service 
has become more snarled up than it was 
during the height of combat. Some mea 
right here in Berlin haven’t heard from 
home for stretches as long as two months. 
To many who have wives and sweethearts 
—the many who, believe it or not, do ne 
fraternize—this is a cruel and unnecessaty 
hardship. If Congress and the Army really 
want to get on the ball, let them do some 
thing about that. 


2—Japophrenia 

Newman: The redeployment demon- 
strations in Yokohama last week fizzled 
badly. Typical was Thursday’s, held in 
Inbal indowe of Eighth Army Heat 

windows of Ei y 
. Some 300 well-behaved s- 
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Won't be home tonight. Have to work. 
Have to catch up. Everything’s all a 
fumble again. 

Overtime—all the time. 

Can anything be done to stop this 


constant drain on manpower and 
finances? Can a business ever keep 
vital figures current? One answer is 
business form engineering. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., can 
design forms for your specific busi- 
ness that will save ‘the time of all 

















hands, cut total form expenses by 10% 
to 30% — and get figures out on time. 


The Moore representative studies 
your business forms one by one—in 
co-operation with your staff. When 
change will benefit, he recommends 
change. Economies in printing, in 
paper stock and size, he points out 
freely. Often a standard form is best. 
. -. Then Moore supplies the forms— 
in lots of hundreds or millions. 


The ten companies listed below, long 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK co., inc., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, W. Y. 
COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, i. Y. 

SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 

MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, ING. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Terente; 


ia Canad. — Moore Business Forms, Ltd., 


succeeding 
Western Sales Book Ce., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Ce., Ltd., Montreal 





under Moore ownership, are now united 
under the Moore name—without change 
in policies or management. They bring 
an unequaled fund of experience to 
the small store or the nation-wide 
business alike. 


To see how engineered business 
forms can help you, get in touch -with 
the nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or its local office. Moore stands 
ready to supply you with everything 
from a simple sales book to the most 
intricate multiple-copy forms. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 
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Baby bloc: Skipper’s little shoe will help some barefoot child 


You?” It listed instances in which the 
Army discharge system had allegedly fall- 
en down. 
Feather Merchants: One brave 
= waged mounted a jeep hood to read 
e document and was almost immedi- 
ately taken into headquarters by an MP 
lieutenant “to see whether the thing was 
authorized.” Meanwhile, another GI got 
up and suggested that everybody go 
home quietly. Everybody did so gladly. 
With a flashlight, I managed to dis- 
cern a few Combat Infantry Badges, and 
there was a sprinkling of colored Quarter- 
master troops who had driven the Red- 
Ball Express trucks across Northern 
France in the fall and winter of 44. But 
most of the rest looked like fairly recent 
arrivals, lending color to the remark made 
to me earlier in the week by a disgusted 
ex-combat man: “Most of these gripers 
are feather merchants who never heard a 
gun go off. They never had it so good.” 
There are few causes for complaint 
among the garrison in Japan and remark- 
ably few complaints. Heated tents are the 
worst accommodations which troops suf- 
fer. Most live in buildings warmed, 
though somewhat inadequately, by 
stoves. The disparity between officers’ 
and enlisted men’s billets is not great. In 
at least one regifent of the Eleventh 
Airborne Division at Sendai, the com- 
manding colonel insisted that all enlisted 
men’s quarters be heated before one offi- 
cer’s stove was installed. In general 
throughout Japan, the food is good, ciga- 
rettes plentiful, and work light. 
Of course, the great enemy is boredom. 
Even in Tokyo, there is absolutely no 
lace to go after dark but an off-limits 
Bordello. The Army tries to combat this 
with movies and Red Cross clubs, but 
there are not enough recreational facili- 
ties even yet. Another foe is the feeling 
that the job has been done and the Army 
is accomplishing nothing useful—unavoid- 
able in an occupation army whose duties 
are mainly preventive. A third is the ter- 
rible hunger for the society of women 
who speak your language, and th? fourth 
is the depressing effects of life among 
ruins. What the latter is doing to Ameri- 
cans in Germany and Japan never will 
be assessed. The habitual sight of human 


misery either makes one hardboiled and 
callous, or condemns one to a perpetual 
anguish at being unable to alleviate it. 

Certain replacement officers fresh from 
the United States are apt to aggravate 
the fundamental causes of discontent by 
their ignorance in handling men. 

On our outbound transport a fortnight 
ago, a misguided chaplain broke up an 
enlisted men’s card game and confiscated 
the money. Dismayed transportation off- 
cers, to whom the incident was reported, 
could do nothing but enforce the regula- 
tion against gambling, which is usually 
winked at, and a wile shipload of bored 
troops arrived at their occupation duties 
with a distrust of officers in general arid 
of chaplains in particular. In Tokyo, 
brass-hat censorship of the Army paper 
Stars and Stripes caused a staff protest. 
For some time, one columnist had been 
forbidden to mention the emperor, the 
imperial household, or the wartime utter- 
ances of certain sacred-cow politicians— 
in particular, Dr. Toyohiko: Kagawa, the 
Japanese “Christian” leader. 

On at least two occasions last week 


Jitterbugging hostesses dance no more at London’s Rainbow Corner 


while junketing in the East, Secretary of 


War Patterson has been assailed by “We 


wanna go home!” Unshaken, the gray. 
clad Secretary, in a press conference Fy. 
day afternoon in a third-floor studio of 
Radio Tokyo, proved a fast man on his 
GlI-booted feet. He refused comment 


the Manila demonstrations, although he 


said they would not prevent his goin 
there, and stressed that by next May 
there will be only 400,000 troops in the 
entire Pacific, 200,000 of them in Japan, 


oom 


Baby Has Shoes 
'  _ If the 200-odd “Bring Back Daddy’ 


clubs scattered over the United State 
haven’t succeeded in bringing home ser. 
ice fathers any faster, at least they have 
helped needy children at home and 
abroad. Wives of servicemen have been 
sending the House and Senate Militay 
Affairs Committees appealing pictures of 
kiddies whose fathers are still overseas, 
‘Last week they started mailing in 
shoes with tags attached reading “Please 
bring back my daddy.” Sen. Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma sent the dozen pairs 
he received to the Foreign Relief As. 
sociation. Two mail bags full of bootees 
and shoes other committeemen collected 
went to an American welfare group. 


oo 


End of the Rainbow 


“Meet me at Rainbow Corner” became | 


a GI byword in London during the wa. 
A stone’s throw from Piccadilly Circus, 
the Red Cross enlisted man’s club opened 
in November of 1942. It shut down o 
Jan. 8 with an unexpected hurly-burly. 
The chic and social club director, Mr. 
Pierrepont Morgan Hamilton, and her 
hard-working assistants had planned a 


dramatic and sentimental closing witha 
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jpand playing “Auld Lang Syne.” But 


ests j the ground-floor en- 
~ nd forced late gate crashers to 
climb through downstairs windows. The 
crush inside made a farewell program 
virtually impossible. However, Mrs. 
Hamilton valiantly carried on. Finally~ 
two Army trumpeters rendered “Auld 
Lang Syne” and followed it with “God 
Save the King.” Mrs. Hamilton could not 
tum the club’s front-door lock for the 
last time because the door had been al- 
most ripped from its hinges. 

Bad Girls Stay Out: The enthusiastic 
farewell was a just tribute to the workers 
who turned the dingy, vaguely Victorian 
building into a “Little America” for lone- 
ly GI's during the war. Before conversion 
into a club it had been an inexpensive 
restaurant called Maison Lyons. Hit by 
bombs during’ the winter air blitz of 
1940-41, it was then renovated for Amer- 
ican servicemen. Two dining rooms ca- 
pable of seating 2,000 men were in- 
stalled, as well as bunkrooms for men 
who found London a tough place to get 
overnight lodging. The Red Cross host- 
esses provided such typical American 
foods as hamburgers, fried potatoes, waf- 
fles, scrambled eggs, cokes, and coffee. 
Pinball machines, juke boxes, hometown 
newspapers, hot nr tins a pressing and 
sewing service, and writing paper were a 
few of the incidental hospitalities. 

For entertainment, there were dances 
five times a week. The club had an ap- 
fad's black list of ‘ghle’ who: positively 

a black list of girls who positive 
would not be admitted. There were fre- 
quent stage shows which ran from revues 
with Noel Coward at the piano to class- 
ical concerts by Myra Hess, For rubber- 
necking GI's, guides were available 
and tours of London’s historic spots went 
on every day—bombs or no bombs. 

At the height of its popularity, the 
club employed 450 paid British workers 
headed by the catering expert John Slen- 
net. And there were some 300 volunteer 
workers who did much of the dirty work 
~such as washing dishes, serving, and 
cleaning—that arises in a spot visited by 
70,000 men on a busy day. 

In its 88 months of operation some 
18,000,000 soldiers and sailors passed 
through the club’s doors: But even after 

exuberant afternoon farewell last 
week, which was attended by Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, former Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden, and United States 
brass hats, GI's had their own private 
affectionate farewell. Five hundred of 
them with their British girl friends and 
Red Cross workers got a dance band and 


ept the spot going until after 11 p.m. 


Paes 


The All Americans 


Hours before H Hour on Omaha Beach 
oa the morning of June 6, 1944, the 82nd 
e Division 
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New York Daily News 


From a Fifth Avenue window wounded soldiers watch the march of the 82nd 


the division’s history reads, the men 
fought “without relief . . . without re- 
placements . . . no ground gained ever 
relinquished.” 

The Normandy invasion was just one 
of the actions that brought fame to the 
82nd. The “All-American” Division 
fought at Sicily and Salerno and led 
United States troops into Naples. It 
landed at Nijmegen in the Allied offen- 
sive in Holland. A year ago it hit the 
Siegfried Line and cracked it in three 
days. And it followed the Second Ar- 
mored Division into Berlin.. But the glo 
of the division was bought at a high 
price. Of the men who served with it in 
combat, 2,802 were killed and 9,767 
were wounded or missing (its table of 
organization called for about 12,000 men, 
but it rarely had that many in combat). 

The Big Parade: On Jan. 12, 1946, 
the All Americans put on a peacetime 
show in New York that was reminiscent 
of the 1919 parades of the last war. With 
38-year-old. Maj. Gen. James M. Gavin, 
the youngest division commander of the 
Army, in the van, 18,000 fully equipped 
troops, two-thirds of them men of the 
82nd, marched up Fiffh Avénue. Each 
man wore all the decorations which had 
been heaped upon the famous outfit; but 
ironically, only twelve of the men who 
— ij saw service with the thoes 

its original African landing # 
its return to the United States. There 


were also 4,000 men of the Thirteenth 
Airborne Division plus the 555th Negro 
Parachute Battalion in the parade. 

Enormous crowds of New Yorkers 
watched the troops along the. 4%-mile 
march. Thirty-four tanks, forty-four anti- 
tank guns, and eighteen 105-millimeter 
howitzers rumbled slowly between the 
groups of spick-and-span soldiers. Shortly 
after 2 p.m. the roar of 100 Army fighter 
planes and 50 C-47 transports towing 
gliders made spectators look up into the 
sky. The planes skimmed New York sky- 
scrapers in a mock attack. 

It was a great show, though some- 
times the men fell out of step because 
the bands were too few and far between. 
But civilians by their cheers gave tangi- 
ble appreciation not only to the 82nd 
Airborne Division but to all the patient, 
hard-fighting infantrymen who slogged 
through the mud and misery of European 
and Pacific battlefields. It was also a 
satisfactory performance for the brass 
hats who commanded the infantrymen. 

But to the GI’s in the parade it was a 
pain in the neck and sore feet. Many of 
the men claimed the parade held up their 
release from the Army. One soldier 
summed up the feeling among the 5,000 
or more who never saw action. Pointin 
to his 82nd decorations, he said:.“I don 
like taking the cheers for the guys who 
really won these. Most of them can’t be 
here. They're all dead or in hospitals.” 
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FOR EASILY MACHINED, ACCURATE PARTS USE— 
J&L COLD FINISHED STEEL 


Your automobile is principally a product of steel— 
a family of steels made and finished in a variety of 
ways for the part each plays in giving you safe, 
fast, economical, dependable transportation. 
Some parts are pressed. Others are forged. 
SA great many stem from cold finished steel 
bars and shapes. Cold finishing of steel was dis- 
covered and developed at J&L. To this experience 
of the years has been added the quickening of 
research and production that the war demanded. 
Out of this now come new techniques and methods 


that promise profitable application in -the peace- 
time manufacture of automobiles—of all manner 
of machines and equipment where strong, durable 
parts are needed. 

The production of cold finished steel at J&L is 
integrated from raw materials to the hard, shining 
bars, the rounds, flats, hexagons and special shapes. 
Every step is controlled for quality. It is steel 
made to do the job, be it a gear in the water pump, 
the hard-working drive shaft or the special shapes 
that form the door hinges. 
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* A few of the many uses of Cold Finished Steel in your car: 


« Bumper guords—meade from special shapes or 
ground bars. 
2. Water-pump gear assembly. 
8. Spark-plug parts. 


> ‘it. Cold drawn tubing for rocker-arm shafts. 
{ “BRS. Piston pins. - 

rT » Generator parts and shafts. 

le "'¥. Control shafts on dashboard radios. 


8. Speedometer gears. 
. J&L special precision ground stock for dashboard 


iS clock parts. ; ‘ 
D. Steering column from cold drawn tubing. 
g Pirie wnat Rabe nenanend, Some Sule deta 


al JONES & LAUGHLIN 
. STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
GHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 


12. Door hinges from special shapes. 
13. Door-lock and striker parts from special sections. 
14. Nuts made from hexagon and special sections. 


15. Grease and lubrication cups from cold drawn 
hexagons. : 


16. Transmission ring- gears made from special sections. 

17. Running board treads molded in molds machined 
from cold rolled flats. 

18. Drive shaft. 

19. Seat adjuster rods. 

20. Hydraulic brake connections and parts. 

21..Shock-absorber parts. 

22. Socket wrenches and jack (in tool kit). 





STEEL FOR MACHINES 


Discouragement to autos was considered 
duty of many American municipalities 
when “‘horseless carriage” first appeared 
on streets, terrifying pedestrians. Ordi- 
nances put anti-speed humps in paving, 
forbade sale of gasoline, required drivers to 
send flagman ahead, compelled operators 
of steam propelled autos to become li- 
censed engineers. Can you recall other 
similar restrictions? 


1,500 makes of cars and trucks have been 
on market. How many do you remember? 


Spark plugs in 1902 on Cadillac car were 
advertised as big feature because they 
could be taken off for cleaning ‘“‘with the 
greatest of facility.” Even then, as now, 
J&L cold finished steel was popular for 
spark plug shells. 


Machines that make machines are called 
machine tools. They use cold finished steels 
in huge quantities to make other machinery 
and equipment and are themselves made of 
cold finished steel. 


Organized in 1904, the SAE (Sociefy 
of Automotive Engineers) brought about 
standardization of specifications that aided 
rapid development of motor cars. 


Partial fabrication of parts is offered by 
special cold finished shapes in which J&L 
specializes, resulting not only in material 
and cost saving but in better physicals. 





Before steel, machinery was laboriously, of- 
ten clumsily, handmade of iron or even 
wood. The marvels of the present machine. 
tool age became possible when steel in 
abundance was made available in America 
about half a century ago. 


Design engineers like new steels that are 
lighter, stronger, more workable and give 
them opportunities to re-design machines 
and equipment for greater usefulness at 
lower cost with less weight. 


Gold medal for Jalcase Steel was 
awarded J&L at the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition. This grade was 
later adopted by SAE. 


Bequests of iron nails, along with jewels, 
are found in wills of wealthy American 
Colonists because England forbade the 
Colonies to manufacture articles of iron, 


Measuring to 5/10,000 of an_ inch 
with delicately balanced, jeweled gauges, 
so sensitive a watchmaker is employed to 
keep them accurate, has long been the 
practice at J&L in production of cold 
finished steel. 


q 
J&L Steel Data Chart, 29 x 45 inches, 
shows many tables (SAE, AISI, NE, ‘and 
others) of tolerances, weights, hardness, 
machinability ratings, heat treatments, 
carburizing practice and spindle speeds for 
cold finished steel bars. For a copy write 
to Publicity Manager, Jones & Laughlin 








Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 30, Pa. 
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Reducation 


Soon after Canada’s first socialist gov- 
ernment was elected in Saskatchewan 
in the summer of 1944, Premier Thomas 
Douglas started looking for a man to 
head a new government adult education 
department. In September 1944, Douglas 
picked his man: Watson Thomson, Glas- 
gow-born radical intellectual, who was 
director of the University of Manitoba's 
adult education. Thomson went slowly 
at first, curbing his more radical views. 

By last December, Thomson had be- 
, a88 to air his views in earnest. He pro- 

uced a series of ten radio broadcasts 
and a two-page newspaper, entitled “The 
Front Page—A Living Newspaper.” Much 
of their content was devoted to Moscow 
explanations of Soviet moves in Eastern 
Europe and Asia. Other newspapers were 
criticized for “anti-Soviet slanting of 
news.” “Big Business” was accused of 
seeking control of atomic power, of dic- 
tating the terms of the United States 
loan to Britain, of forcing Ford employes 
to strike. 

W. J. Patterson, Liberal opposition 
leader in the legislature and former Pre- 


mier, promptly accused the government’ 


of misusing the people’s money for pure- 
ly partisan purposes. Social Creditors 
likened Thomson’s campaign to Goeb- 
bels’s propaganda .and demanded that 
the adult education department be abol- 
ished. Thomson gave a candid explana- 
tion to The Toronto Financial Post: 
“Neutrality in education is like noninter- 
vention in Spain.” There were certain 


things “about which no man ought to be 
neutral.” 

Last week, Education Minister Wood. 
row Lloyd announced Thomson’s Tesig. 
nation. He explained that Thomson and 
the government disagreed on methods, 
The resignation, submitted Dec. 12, will 
be effective Jan. 31. No successor has 
been chosen. 


Sal 


Pass the Cigars 


A gift of Cuban cigars, handsomely 
boxed in carved wood, was made last 
week by the Cuban Government to Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King. Mariano Brull 
Cuban Minister to Canada, knowing King 
is a lifetime non-smoker, diplomatically 
explained: “This is a symbolic gift to a 
man who is himself a symbol of two... 
ethnical elements [English and French] 
which cooperate together to form a great 
nation.” King said later he would = 
the box for himself and the cigars for 
important visitors. A similar gift awaits 


‘Justice Minister Louis St. Laurent, who 


chain-smokes cigarettes, when he retums 
from the United Nations conference in 
London. 


On Jan. 7, Reconstruction Minister § 


C. D. Howe, vacationing in Havana, 
Cuba, announced that Canada would 
soon start air service directly to Cuba, 
that Canada wanted a new trade treaty 
to expand commerce between the two 
countries, and that shipping lines would 
be established from Canada to Cuba and 
other Latin American countries. 
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Sailors, Beware! These Canadian Wrens are a few of the 115 naval ratings and 
Wrens imported to England by the Royal Canadian Navy for the film version of the 
successful service show, “Meet the Navy.” Here they prepare for a scene at Elstree, 
England’s Hollywood, where a replica of a warship was built to accommodate them. 























DALLAS-FORT LOS ANGELES TO NEW YORK & 
WORTH TO yo ena NEWARK TO 


wee Chicago . : . Chicago . . . . « $32.85 Los Angeles 
Dallas-Fort Worth Tucson .. . Tucson ... « ~- 101.45 New York 

















Los Angeles . Mexico City Dayton - Syracuse .... 9.35 Phoenix . 
Los Angeles Baltimore . Los Angeles. . . 118.30 South Bend . 


: OKLAHOMA 
BUFFALO TO DETROIT TO LOUISVILLE TO CITY TO 
New York . New York .. . Los Angeles Chicago . . Chicago . . . 
Cleveland Chicago . . . Cleveland . ° Los Angeles ° Los Angeles. 
Chicago . Oklahoma City . Mexico City New York . Dallas-Fort Worth 
Los Angeles e New York . Tulsa . 
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EL PASO TO MEMPHIS TO PHILADELPHIA TO SAN FRANCISCO TO 


Los Angeles . Los Angeles Boston ... . . $12.75 New York . 
Mexico City . Little Rock . 6.05 Los Angeles . . . 115.15 Mexico City 
New York . . Mexico City Mexico City . . . 110.50 Boston . 
Fort Worth-Dallas New York. Dallas-Fort Worth . 61.75 








HARTFORD MEXICO CITY TO PHOENIX TO TORONTO TO* 


Boston . . Los Angeles Los Angeles .. . New York . 
Chicago . . Washington Mexico City ... Buffalo .. 





Los Angeles Chicago . ° Los Angeles 
San Antonio ‘ icago . . ° 20 


INDIANAPOLIS TO NASHVILLE TO PROVIDENCE TO 
Los Angeles . ‘ Chicago . Cleveland Boston 
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§ Philadelphia 
: ; Chicago . . . 
Washington * Los Angeles . 


Fares quoted above do not include the 15% Federal tax. 
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“Keep open the ‘Open Door in China’!’’ Conciliation in dealing with the Chinese guided farsighted Rear Admiral Louis Kempff, U. S. N., 
who refused in June, 1901, to join in shelling the Taku forts guarding Pel:in (Peiping). After the Boxer Rebellion, foresight led the United States 
to return many millions of indemnity so Chinese students could be educated in American colleges. China sent Tang Shao Yi to thank America. 


F@ EXPORTERS and importers the 
long-prepared program of The 
National City Bank of New York 
helps to open doors to trade mutu- 
ally benefiting the United States 
and China. 

The foresight which decades ago 
inspired the opening of National 
City Branches in the Orient now 
assists business men to follow suc- 
cessfully the post-war pathsof trade 
in the countries across the Pacific. 

Our Shanghai Branch, im- 
mediately reopened with the 
peace, offers service tested 
over 43 years to buyers or 
sellers at the great interna- 


tional crossroad. Our Hong Kong 
organization utilizes a background 
of more than four decades of com- 
mercial *‘know how.” 

These reopened branches, like the 
others in National City’s World- 
Wide Banking System, are contrib- 
uting everywhere to. the goal of 
expanding production and active 
employment. If you are planning 
to do businessin China, oranywhere 


else in the world, you will want the 


full story of these facilities 
for market facts, exchange 
and credit. Get in touch with 
our officers at Head Office or 
Branches in New York. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York ¢ 65 Branches in Greater New York 
Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly Bulletin on Economic Conditions, 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 


Bombay 
Calcutta 


-| MEXICO 
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: Street Scene 


~ Elie Lescot, a plump, white-haired, 
self-made politician who somewhat re- 
ables the character De Lawd in the 
y “Green Pastures,” had been Presi- 
of the French-speaking Negro re- 
public of Haiti since 1941. His Govern- 
ment had always maintained the most 
friendly and cooperative relations with 
the United States and the other American 
yepublics. But Haitian exiles and the op- 
ion within the country maintained 
at it was a corrupt and oppressive dic- 
| tatorship. The extreme poverty of the 
‘mass of Haitians and occasional trouble 
between Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public, its neighbor on the island of His- 
paniola, increased the dissatisfaction. Last 
week the unrest erupted in a military 
coup which set off wild popular demon- 
stations and drove Lescot to exile in the 
United States. 

The revolt was actually sparked the 
week before by the students of Haiti. 
Their weekly paper,'La Ruche (The 


lines reading: “Down With All the 

| Francos! Hail Democracy!” The govern- 
‘ment promptly closed the paper and ar- 
rested its editors. Thousands of students 
took to the streets, shouting: “Long live 
freedom! Long live democracy! Down 
with tyranny!” 

Police failed to stop the demonstrations. 
They reached a climax on Jan. 10. On that 
day several persons were reported killed 
and many were wounded and beaten by 
police. In some instances women attacked 
armed policemen with their bare hands. 
The Cabinet resigned but Lescot went on 
the air to insist stubbornly he would not 
give up the Presidency. He threatened 
to retaliate unless demonstrations ceased, 
and he declared martial law and estab- 
lished an 8 o'clock curfew. But the dis- 
orders went on, as mobs stoned street 
lights and attacked the police. 

The People Fight Back: The next 
= thousands of demonstrators stormed 

ice headquarters, demanding punish- 
ment of an officer charged with killing a 
civilian and beating a woman. Machine 
guns and tanks agp the building as 
crowds roamed the streets waving palm 
fronds, singing and dancing, and shout- 
ing: “Down with Lescot the tyrant!” 

The Interior Ministry ordered all radio 
stdtions to stand by for a broadcast by 
the President at 1 p.m. on Jan. 11. The 

cast was ed four times. Then 

Col. Frank Levaud, army chief of staff, 
went on the air to announce that the 
President was a prisoner. A three-man 
military junta, headed by Levaud, had 
rig. peneuende fete. lecias 
communiq elections 
when order was restored. The deposed 
on arrived in Miami by plane on 

an. 14, ; 


Beehive), had appeared with large head- ~ 


‘bia’s young President, Al 
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International 
Lescot steps out 


But crowds continued to throng the 
streets, wildly shouting and singing and 
burning Lescot’s elligy, as the military 
junta worked feverishly to set up a new 
government. 


nae 


Colombia: The Big Eaters 


The turbulent Magdalena River is a 
lifeline of Colombia. The river boats, 
barges, and tugs which run up its thou- 
sand-mile le carry most of the goods 
which move een the coast and the 
interior. For this reason the idea of a 
strike by the 12,000 men who man the 
boats, often used as a threat by the Com- 
munists, has long worried Colombians. 

The threat recently materialized when 
the Communist-dominated National Fed- 
eration of Maritime, River, Port, and Air 
Transport Workers suddenly called a 
i separ SS 8 ae 

> country. For example, they as 
more and better food—more than a hu- 
man being could possibly eat, and better 
than the richest man in Colombia could 
buy at the finest restaurant. And they in- 
cluded food for their mistresses, or 
“permanent companions.” Wits said they 
were asking the companies to maintain a 
sweetheart in every port for them. Ob- 
servers called the movement frankly sub- 
versive. 

The strike was a challenge to Colom- 
rto Lleras 
Camargo, and he met it squarely. He de- 
clared the strike al and ordered the 
men back to work. Ships were kept mov- 
ing in one way or another. Port workers 
continued to load and unload. Other 
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unions refused to join the movement. 


.Finally, the strikers capitulated and re- 


turned to work. 

Colombians believed that Lleras Ca- 
—_ had averted a national calamity by 
his firmness and skill. Overnight he rose 
to the top rank of Colombian political 
leaders. 


oy 


Argentina: The Shutdown 


Argentine industry, business, and agri- 
culture last month flatly rejected the gov- 
ernment decree granting most workers 
wage increases and bonuses of one 
month’s salary. The business community 
declared it was illegal, unconstitutional, 
and clearly designed to win the February 
elections for Col. Juan D. Perén. The gov- 
ernment’s only response then was to post- 
pone the effective date of the decree from 
Dec. 31 to Jan. 7. The businessmen met 
again and issued a formal statement that 
they would declare a nationwide lockout 
if their property were attacked because of 
noncompliance with the order. 

The newspaper La Epoca, Perdén’s 
mouthpiece, last week openly incited 
workers “who have been defrauded of 
their lawful rights” to sabotage and vio- 
lence. 

But it was obvious that both parties 
feared a clash. A few hours before the 
decree became effective the government 
offered a “prudential extension” to firms 
which could prove their inability to pay. 
And as the deadline passed there were 
only sporadic partial strikes throughout 
Argentina. : 

But the deadlock remained unbroken, 
and on Jan. 14 business and industry 
started a nationwide lockout which threat- 
ened economic paralysis. Factories, de- 
partment stores, groceries, bakeries, and 
movie theaters would not be opened 
again for three days. Bars and restaurants 
were closed. Federal police were ordered 
to shoot first and ask questions later in 
case of disturbances. 

The Storm Troops: The unrest was 
intensified by the continuing activities of 
bands of Peronistas which the newspaper 
La Prensa compared with the Hitler Youth 
in Germany and the squadristi in Fascist 
Italy. They roamed Florida Street, the 
Buenos Aires shopping center, noning 
store windows and attacking men 
women who wore the insignia of the 
Democratic Union. 

The climax came on Jan. 8 when Carlos 
Adrogue, who resigned in November as 
secretary of the enemy property board 
bécause of government interference with 
his work, staggered into a police station. 
He said that as he was entering his home 
he had been stopped by two men who 
professed to be policemen. They kid- 
napped him, beat him almost unconscious, 
and left him at the edge of the city. While 
he lay on the ground the men kicked 
him, saying: “That’s so you will learn how 
to resign . . . That’s so you won't stick 
your nose into international affairs .. . 
Next time your family will get it.” 
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Price Boost in Steel May Disturb 
the Truman Straddle on Inflation 


Buying Competition Adds 
to Industry Pressure on OPA; 
Production Only Remedy 


The tug of inflationary forces against 
government controls. is giving the Tru- 
man Administration a. split personality. 
The way it fights inflation with the right 
hand while aiding it with the left re- 
minded The New York Herald Tribune 
last week of “one man vigorously stoking 
a boiler while another sits on the steam 
valve.” 

Sitting virtually alone on the steam 
valve and growing lonelier by the hour 
was Price Administrator Chester Bowles. 
To make his hot seat hotter last week 
these new recruits joined the stokers: 

@ President Truman, who said the steel 
industry probably would be permitted a 












































Page—Louisville Courier Journal 


price increase (expected to average $4 
a ton). 

@ Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson, who wanted to boost the price 
of butter 18 cents a pound but opposed 
putting a ceiling on butter fats. 

@ Senators of eleven Southern states, 
who said they would fight as a body to 
kill all price controls (which will end 
June 30, unless extended) if the OPA 
goes through with its intention to put 
ceilings on the 1946 cotton crop. 

@ The President’s fact-finding board in 
the General Motors strike, which recom- 
mended a 17% per cent increase for the 


strikers (see page 29). Higher prices for 
steel, plus higher wage costs, appeared 
to make inevitable price boosts in autos. 

That faithful barometer of the public 
mind, the stock market, turned bullish 
on the promise of higher steel prices. 
About half the gain was lost at the week 
end when General Motors rejected the 
fact-finding award, but with the trend of 
other prices going up, the price of stocks 
could be expected to follow. 
Significance 

The price boost in steel, though not 
greatly inflationary in itself—it would add 
only about $6 to the cost of an automo- 
bile—signalizes the break in the price 
line that may encourage other industries 
to fight confidently for higher prices. 

In effect the Administration’s solution 
is to straddle—to espouse continued price 
controls while it makes policies to ease 








trol until the end of 1946 or mid-1947, 
Other farm interests and _ individuals jy 
retail trade associations, already alarmed 
by the possibility of a runaway inflation 
in all prices, also may decide continued 
price control would be expedient. Prin. | 
cipal argument is that even all-out pro. 
duction can’t.make supply meet backed. | 
up demand for such things as new ho 
autos, and household appliances in 1946, 
An early decision by Congress on price 
control would neither stop the upward 
trend of prices nor, by itself, put the na- 
tional economy back in balance. But it 
would be helpful to all business planning, 
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The Hope Car 


Kaiser-Frazer Corp. stock was selling 
around $15 in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket on Jan. 3, when it became known 
that the company planned to float an 
additional issue to raise more capital, 
That started a buying wave that sent the 
price to a high of $24.50 by Jan. 11, 
This would have been an extraordinary. 
rise even for a company with established 
earning power. In the case of the newly 
formed Kaiser-Frazer Corp. it was based 
entirely on hope, and the Securities & 
Exchange Commission said it was watch- 
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the pressures and keep the economy in 
balance. 

But in the long run, production, and 
production alone, can drive prices down. 
As long as dollar-heavy consumers com- 
pete for goods that striking workers aren’t 
producing, the price pressure will be up- 
ward. If the price boost in steel permits 
a general wage settlement that will re- 
store labor peace, production will at last 
get a chance to catch up with demand. 

If the cotton bloc prevents the OPA 
from putting a price ceiling on cotton, as 
it may do, it then might throw its weight 
behind the move to continue price con- 





Carlisle—© 1946, New York Tribune 


ing the situation closely. Commercial 


_production of Kaiser cars is still at least 


our months off. 

Last week two assembly lines were 
being installed in the Willow Run plant 
leased from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. With a capacity of 1,500 cars a 
day, these will be used to produce both 
the low-priced Kaiser and the medium- 
priced Frazer, to be made by the Graham- 
Paige Corp., which owns 11 per cent of 
Kaiser-Frazer outstanding stock. 

Kaiser-Frazer will make its own bodies. 
The presses are to be delivered within 60 
days. Apart from that, the factory will be 
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* The International Correspondence Schools are 
one of the ties that bind the Americas. More than 
25,000 Latin Americans today are enrolled as ac- 
tive |. C. S. students receiving U. S. technical training. 
1.C.S. graduates include the president of one Latin 
American_republic, the recent president of another. ; 


The International Gorrespondence Schools, Scranton 9, Penna. 
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WALL STREET 
Basic henidtennais 


The fact is plain: Many an American 
citizen is buying securities in today’s 
large markets for the first time. As new 
investors it is of primary: importance 
for them to realize that successful in- 
vestment practice calls first for a care- 
ful analysis of facts. To this end, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane con- 
Stantly urges investors to “Investigate 
then Invest.” For example, fully aware 
of the large number of new investors, it 
has prepared a handbook for their use 


entitled ‘“‘A Primer For Investors.” 
a 


PRIMER 


POR 
“INVESTORS 





‘¢A Primer For Investors’: 
The information is basic 


Designed to place in the hands of the 
new investor a concise explanation of 
the nature of securities and the mechan- 
ics of the financial business, “A Primer 
For Investors” discusses in an easy-to- 
read and informal manner such subjects 
as the various kinds of stocks and 
bonds, how to calculate yields, the 
significance of price-earnings ratios, etc. 

‘ Here, too, will be found a discussion of 
the advisability of diversification of 
portfolios; also a typical example of 
daily quotations on the New York Stock 
Exchange with a brief explanation of 
symbols and prices. In addition, it con- 
tains a study of estates and trusts, in- 
cluding vital information on the mak- 
ing of a will, choosing a beneficiary and 
the naming of an executor. 

Readers who are investing for the 
first time, as well as those who already 
own securities, will find “A Primer For 
Investors”* of not only current interest 
but also a source book filled with in- 
formation of lasting value. 





*Just address your request for “A Primer For In- 
VEsTors” to Department “NW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N, Y. 
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Acme 3 
Johnson believes his factories, like this one at New Brunswick, N. J., can be beautiful 


primarily an assembly plant. The Conti- 
nental Motors Corp. is making the en- 
gines, and other parts will be made by 
outside suppliers. There will also be a 
western assembly plant near Los Angeles. 

Under its chairman, Henry J. Kaiser, 
and president, Joseph W. Frazer, the 
company has gathered a group of top 
executives who helped Kaiser run his 
West Coast shipyards or worked with 
Frazer when he headed Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc., -and later Graham-Paige. 

About 1,000 factory and 800 office 
workers have been hired; total employ- 
ment is expected to reach 8,000 to 11,000 
by midsummer. The company’s labor 
problem has been greatly eased by its 
novel contract with the United Auto 
Workers (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 14) which 
was formally signed last week. 

Sales and service remain the basic long- 
term problems. Some 3,000 dealers, will 
handle both Frazer and Kaiser cars, but 
neither they nor the 200 wholesalers have 
been tested in all-out competition. 
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The Johnson Method 


Robert Wood Johnson, chairman of 
Johnson & Johnson, was born with a sil- 
ver spoon in his. mouth but has replaced 
it with a gold one. Last year his firm 
—the biggest manufacturer of surgical 
dressings and 1,200 other products*— 
had total sales of about $100,000,000, 
more than five times greater than when 
he took charge in 19382. 

All this grew from a mustard plaster. 
cant age father, a druggist in Pough- 

eepsie, N. Y., started a small plant in 
Brooklyn to make mustard plasters, moved 
it in 1887 to New Brunswick; N. J., and 
then branched out into other lines. It was 
a@ prosperous concern when Bob was 
born in 1893, and even more prosperous 
when the elder Johnson died in 1908. 
Two years later, when Bob finished Rut- 
gers Preparatory School at 17, he chose 
to work in the plant instead of going to 
college. At 52, he is now building, at 





®Best known: Band-Aids, Red Cross cotton, John- 





son’s Baby Powder (and oil ), Modess, Permacel and 
Texcel tapes, Tek toothbrushes. 


Cranford, N. J., a $1,250,000 baby-pro. 
ducts plant, the fourth plant he has put up 
in New Jersey since 1940. Like the other 
three—Industrial Tape, Ethicon Sutures,| 
and Personal Products—whose white, 
clean lines and green landscapes catch 
the eye of motorists on U.S. Highway 
No. 1, it will exemplify Johnson’s belief 


- that factories can be beautiful as well 


as useful. 

The four new plants exemplify, as well, 
another favorite belief of Johnson’s—that 
when factories get too big for one man 
to know all that goes on in them, th 
should be split up into smaller units, ‘an 
under a fully responsible executive. Each 
plant is an autonomous unit. “Delete, del- 
egate, decentralize, and, if necessary, de- 


louse the central staff,” Johnson says. 


The Lone Wolf . . . Johnson has 
been doing and saying the unexpected for 
many years. As far back as 1920, as the 
youngest mayor Highland Park, N.]J., 
ever had, he astonished a complaining 
taxpayer by calling in his dinner jacket 
for her uncollected garbage and hauling 
it away in a station wagon. He now con- 
fesses he probably wouldn’t have done it 
if he hadn’t had four martinis. 

In the early days of the New Deal, 
when President Roosevelt could say of 
many businessmen: “They hate me and 
I welcome their hatred,” he could always | 
rely on Johnson to come down to W. 
ington and aggravate their blood pressure 
by advocating higher pay, shorter hours, 
and minimum wage laws. In 1943, Pres- 
dent Roosevelt made Johnson head of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. 

Although he is a big operator in tex 
tiles—an industry whose wages are no 
toriously low—he supports a 75-cent mini- 
mum wage. Cynical competitors 
argue that, as the owner of two New 
England mills, he would like to raise labor 
costs of South: :n rivals. He owns a ma 
jor Southern mil! himself at Gainesville, 
Ga., but this is such a marvel of 
anization and efficient organization 
wages are a small factor in his costs. He 
also recently acquired a smaller plant a 
Walhalla, S. C. 

Johnson supports a six-hour day. But 
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labor leaders point out that with a 
our, six-day week he can get 144 
’ work out of every machine—which 
neans more production st less unit cost. 


ally, organized labor has not been 


keen for 





: ‘out a full lunch break, 2nd women, who 
make up the majority of Johnson work- 
_ ers, miss the Saturday off. Union leaders, 
however, praise Johnson’s fairness in la- 
~ bor relations. 

» ,.. Lets Machines Do It: If John- 
~ gon is top-heavy in any one department 
jt is in research; his engineers constant- 
+ ly find ways to expand machine produc- 
~ tivity. The extent of mechanization may 
be measured by the fact that although 
he now has four cotton mills, five fac- 
tories in New Brunswick and two in Chi- 
cago, he employs only 7,500 people not 
including 2,500 in six foreign plants. 








$ put up Although he is not one to let his phi- 
1e other losophy get in the way of his profits, 
Sutures, Johnson nonetheless. thinks it is good 

white, -business to pay as high wages as compe- 
S catch tition permits—and keep them rising. He 
lighway thinks of the wage earner as a customer 
s belief whose income must increase if he is to 
as well buy more. He favors government-fixed 


floors under — and ceilings over hours 
as well to make “the fellow down the street” toe 
1’s—that the line. He believes the American _in- 
ne man. dustries that can best compete with coolie 
n, th labor are those which pay the highest 


wages. “If a man can’t pay a living wage 


ay he should get out of business.” 

te, del- — 

ary, de- 

ays. Hi, Sucker! 

on has Glib confidence men still find people 


sted for willing to buy the Brooklyn Bridge. The 
N classic dodge is ‘merely one variation of 
J, more than 750 swindling schemes on file 


| jacket Newsweek chart by James Cutter 
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! six-hour day—abandoned ° 
— during the war. It involves working with- _ 
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How to get your man 
out of a motor maze 


How did he let himself get trapped in the first place? 
Chances are he’s been quietly dreaming up some new 
motor-driven marvel. Everything was swell—until he 
tried to pick out the motor. Seems nobody ever heard of 
the kind that would do exactly what he wants done. 


If this is happening to a friend of yours, or if you hap- 


_pen to be the fellow that’s muddling in the middle, Rob- 


bins & Myers will help you find the one best way to power 
your motor-driven world-beater. Maybe you need an 
R & M “special.” Then again, perhaps R & M motor parts 
rather than a complete motor offer you the practical way 
to put your product on the market with the greatest speed 
and the lowest cost. One thing is sure. Now is the time 
to find out! Outline your problem and address it in con- 
fidence to the Motor Sales Department, Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio. You will zot be obligated. 


ROBBINS « MYERS ¢ INC. ‘eis onto 


te Cenede: Robbins « Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brentford, Onterie 
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The Let-Things-Go Spring: Sash-tied waist on a “barrel” bathing suit . . . harem-draped evening gown ... short slacks and . 
white crepe blouse for “at home” . . . dark frock with dolman sleeves, full dirndl skirt* : 


in Better Business Bureau offices. The 
latest is the sale of stock in nonexistent 
Canadian mines by fly-by-night promo- 
tors who work on American “suckers” by 
long-distance telephone. 

Sharpsters sell $1 boxes of pills to boost 
your car's gas mileage by 30 per cent and 
walk off into obscurity with radios they 
have promised to fix, “whatever is wrong,” 
for only $4. Now they find lucrative new 
fields such as accepting deposits on nylon 
stockings, building materials, and other 
scarce items “for delivery later.” 

Prospects for swindlers, who annually 
take an estimated $500,000,000 from the 
credulous public are better than ever this 
year. The savings of individuals, accord- 
ing to the latest Treasury Department es- 
timate, are $181,000,000,000 in cash, 
bank accounts, and government bonds 
—a nest egg more than triple the pub- 
lic’s $56,000,000,000 liquid resources of 
five years ago. 

Concerned with the greater danger, 
the National Better Business Bureau last 
week called a Conference for Safeguard- 
ing Wartime Savings to meet in New 
York. The conferees, headed by Richard 
R. Deupree, president of Procter & Gam- 
ble, are backing the nationwide offices of 
the bureau in intensifying their educa- 
tional and investigating activities. 


Saal 


Fashions: Accent on $$ 


Unseasonal south winds from the Gulf 
Stream brought Manhattan a touch of 
spring last week. But spring was already 
in the hearts of the fashion designers. The 
New York dress industry, with a $700,- 
000,000 year behind it, was ready for the 
biggest spring-and-summer season ever. 
And having wrested world fashion lead- 
ership from Paris during the war, it was 


~@ The 





out to keep its advantage. Bright straws 
in the spring wind: 

@ Since 1941, when Julius Hochman, 
general manager of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, persuad- 
ed the industry to form the New York 
Dress Institute, its business volume has 
doubled. “The New York Look,” a phrase 
established first by national advertising, 
and the label “New York Creation” are 
now bywords, thanks to the semi-annual ~ 
“fashion weeks” when the institute brings 
fashion reporters from all over the coun- 


try to behold, to be bedazzled, and to . 


bedazzle their readers in turn. 

@ Prof. Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
told the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation convention in New York: “The 
year 1946 will give the people of the 
United States the highest living standard 
they have ever enjoyed.” Other speakers 
predicted the biggest boom in history. 

@ A leading New York merchandising 
specialist told his clients that spring 1946 
would find an unprecedented - demand 
backed up by more money than this 
country ever had to spend in any spring. 
first shipment of raw silk—600 
bales—from the Orient meant silk dresses 
for those who could afford them. But the 
accent was on extravagance anyway. 
Shopping trends have indicated the pub- 
lic now judges quality by price; and OPA 
restrictions have driven the dressmakers 
to concentrate on higher-price lines. 

The fashion keynote, as revealed at the 
Dress Institute’s sixth semi-annual fashion 
week, is release—release from wartime 
restrictions, from the squared-off look and 
military air, from necessity’s improvising 
when sequins were even put on tweeds. 
The 1946 mood was softer, more fem- 
inine. Dresses were an inch or so longer, 
with more fullness in skirts and bust lines, 
rounded shoulders, and more extravagant 
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New York Dress Institute Photos 


use of materials. There was also what the 
institute called “The New Nudity”—“bare 
midriffs, bare arms and shoulders, and un- 
expected revelations, such as the small 
of the back, slashes across the bosom, and 
necklines which plunge to the waist.” 


oon 


Flight Stars 


Pan American World Airways last 
week announced two new transatlantic 
flights. Beginning Feb. 15 with new 47- 
passenger Lockheed Constellation Clip- 
pers, it will resume on a daily schedule 
the service to Marseille which was inter- 
rupted by the war. The fare for the 
roundabout passage via Shannon, Ireland, 
and Lisbon is $295, Panam meanwhile is 
seeking Washington permission to share 
TWA’s direct route to Paris from Shan- 
non, 1,000 miles shorter than via Mar- 
seille. Last Sunday, Panam dispatched a 
DC-4 to Leopoldville in the Belgian 
Congo, on the first flight of a fortnightly 
schedule at $884. 


Thanks to Alcoa 


Kind words were actually said about 
the Aluminum Co. of America in official 
Washington last week. The reason: Alcoa 
granted the government free use of its 
patents for extracting the basic material, 
alumina, from the bauxite ore. 

“A splendid contribution,” said W. Stu- 
art Symington, Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator, who only five days previous- 
ly -had charged Alcoa with using the 
patents to block disposal of government 
aluminum plants, which can’t operate 





Designed right, Claire McCardell, Net- 
tie pier Big / Potter, and Boe Nels. 














e « e The Best Machines 


Deserve the Best Service 


It is only natural that users who selected Burroughs 
machines for fine construction and fine performance 
look to Burroughs for the finest mechanical service. 








a Years ago, in recognition of the fact that no machine— 
wee however superior in design and construction—can be 
han- any better than the mechanical service provided for it, 
Mar- Burroughs formulated a realistic service policy: The best 
od a machines deserve the best service. 
htly The result is today’s highly-trained, experienced service 
organization, whose intimate knowledge of Burroughs 
construction, adjustment and operation is helping more 
users than ever >efore to keep their Burroughs machines 
at peak operating efficiency. 
pout Burroughs service is available to the user under either 
cle of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement at a 
its predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service- 
rial, when requested, at a moderate charge for each service 
as rendered. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. — 
yr In these times—when good service is so very important IN MACHINES 
seal and generally most difficult to get — Burroughs mechanical IN COUNSEL 
the ' service is unequaled for efficiency and dependability. IN SERVICE 
rent : A 
rate BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. + DETROIT 32 
Net- 


FIGURING, AND STATISTICAL MACHINES © NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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‘BUSINESS TIDES 





Many stories go the rounds these 

days. Here are four which this column 
? knows are true. 
’  A-—A young flier we know, who 
enlisted the month before Pearl Har- 
bor and spent two years in the Euro- 
pean theater, was discharged three 
weeks ago. He lives with his family in 
New York and upon his re- 
turn home was delighted to 
find that he could still wear 
the three suits which his 
mother had so carefully put 
away when he left for camp. 
But on shirts it was a dif- 
ferent situation. He simply 
had to have some new 
shirts. So a week ago last 
Saturday he lightly went out 
to buy shirts. 

The youngster, with his 
discharge button in his overcoat lapel, 
began his shopping at Fifth Avenue 
and 54th Street. Down the street he 
worked, stopping in store after store, 
block after block, and then the same 
process over and around Times Square 
and Broadway. Some of the shops had 
only fancy sport shirts at unbelievable 
prices, which he wouldn’t wear; others 
had what he was looking for but would 
sell only if he would buy various other 
stuff at the same time, which he re- 
fused to do. 

Finally, the boy ended up with three 
plain white shirts—the kind that he and 
all of the rest of us used to buy for 
never more than $1.95. He got two of 
them in one shop, one in another. For 
each of them he paid $3.95. 

B-A naval lieutenant, around 40 
years old, who is married, has two 
children, and who worked in New 
York until he volunteered, was flown 
back from the Pacific two months ago 
as a result of serious illness in his fam- 
ily. Because there was no one else to 
handle the problems caused by the 
illness and resulting death, the lieu- 
tenant made application to be sta- 
tioned in New York, and his request 
was granted. That meant he must find 
some place to live. 

First he naturally tried the renting 
agencies. He telephoned 27 of them 
one morning, and didn’t even get a ray 
} of hope that anything might become 

available within the foreseeable future. 
So, being an old New Yorker and 
knowing the ways of the city, he 
started smelling around. And he found 
that he could get an apartment. At one 
place he would merely have to pay the 
agent a special commission of one 
_month’s rent. At another place he 








Stories Which Tell Another Story 


by RALPH ROBEY 


would be permitted to take over the 
lease of the present occupant for $500. 


At still a third place he would be taken 


care of by paying a fee ranging up to 
$1,000, according to the size and 
desirability of the place selected. 

What finally happened? Fortunately 
a cousin decided to move to the coun- 
try to cut down expenses, 


couldn’t take over the lease 
because there were too 
many prior applicants, he 
and his family have been 
able to move in as “guests.” 
Each month the lieutenant 
sends a check for the rent 
to his cousin, and the cousin 
then sends a check to the 
landlord. 

. C-—My hobby is wood- 
working. My shop is perhaps as com- 
plete as any in the country. But like 
all who work in this field it always is 
easy to find an excuse for buying still 
another tool, and so over the years it 
has been only natural to become well 
acquainted with an expert buyer in 
one of the large New York hardware 
stores and to talk over with him what is 
on the market, its quality, and so forth. 

Ordinarily it is amazing how much 
this buyer knows. At present it is 
amazing how much he doesn’t know. 
Why the change? Because in the case 
of item after item after item he no 
longer can buy from _ established 
companies. They no longer produce 
the items because the price ceilings 
established for these companies will 
not cover costs of production. To get 
these items my friend the buyer must 
go to some new company which has 
been granted a higher ceiling. Perhaps 
the new company does just as good a 
job. The buyer simply doesn’t know, 
and he doesn’t guess. All he will say 
is: “The price seems pretty high.” 

D-—-The butler of one of the partners 
of a New York Stock Exchange firm 
died a few weeks ago and the city sent 
an officer around to make the custom- 
ary check. Standing in front of the 


corpse the officer asked the partner his - 


name, which was given, then his busi- 
ness, to which the partner replied: 
“Stock broker.” “Stock broker!” said 
the officer. “What do you think of 


‘Commonwealth & Southern?” 


Such stories do not tell of an in- 
flation yet to come. They tell of an 
inflation that already is here, but isn’t 
reflected in OPA figures. 


and while the lieutenant 
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without the low-cost processes. “Public, 
spirited action,” Attorney General Tom. 
Clark declared. Clark nevertheless mad, 
it clear that antitrust action against Alco, 
is still Pees although the establish. 
ment of “real competition in the alumi. 
num industry” (made possible by the 
offer) was in line with Justice Depart. 
ment objectives. 

The Reynolds: Metal Co., Alcoa’s prin. 
cipal competitor, promptly completed ar. 
rangements for leasing two government. 
owned prope in Arkansas, the Hurri- 
cane Creek alumina plant, the world’s 
largest, and the Jones Mill ingot plant, 
The five-year rental deal involved no 
government subsidy and included an 
agreement to sell excess alumina to any. 
one at cost plus 6 per cent. These addi. 
tions give Reynolds about one-third Al. 
coa’s aluminum-producing capacity and 
increase eightfold its alumina capacity- 
which would then nearly equal Alcoa's, 
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New Products 


TRUNCATED Taxi—The first postwar 
Packard taxi is nearly 2 feet shorter than 


‘conventional models. Instead of folding 


jump seats, the cab has a double front 
seat which swings back like a gate to per. 
mit entry from the rear doors. The driver 
sits behind a Plexiglas screen. Other fea- 
tures are oversize braking areas and a 
crankcase ventilation system adapted to 
low cruising speeds. Packard expects to 
start delivery in about 60 days. 

KEYHOLE LicHTt—Press the Lite-a-Lok 
while fumbling to open a door in the 
dark and a prefocused bulb throws a 
beam of light directly on the keyhole. 
The battery-operated light is perma- 
nently attached to the door and will work 
with any type of lock. The Home Prod- 
ucts Co., Adrian, Mich., is the manv- 
facturer. 

Back-ZiprER GatosHEes—The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., impressed by the craze for 
sheepskin-lined leather stadium boots, 
hopes to compete some time this year 
with a Koroseal plastic boot, water re 
pellent as well as warmly Jined, which 
will zip all the way up the back. 





Goodrich galosh: Zip it in back 












NOW THAT 
SEAMLESS TUBES WITH 2-INCH 
WALLS ARE HERE... 


COPYRIGHT 1946 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO 


——@ new trend is under way! 


Already the trend is on to pur- 
chase alloy steel shapes conforming 
more nearly to finished parts. This 
means rapid development of untold 
possibilities for product improve- 
ment and more efficient production 
simply through use of alloy steel 
seamless tubing. 

From gun tubes to hypodermic 
needles, the advantage of using 
alloy steel seamless tubing has been 
demonstrated thousands of times in 
the production of strong, longer- 
wearing parts. 

As a foremost producer of fine 
alloy seamless tubes, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company has sup- 
plied hundreds of thousands of tons 
for such parts as aircraft engine 
cylinder liners, fuselage frames, land- 
ing frames, piston pins, propeller 
blades; for tank track pins and drive 


shafts; for heavy load-carrying anti- 
friction bearings; and a great number 
of machine tool parts. 

Of all opportunities for stream- 
lining production operations, none 
is open to more manufacturers than 
use of seamless mechanical tubing, 
pierced from billets of alloy steel. 
If any finished part you use is cylin- 
drical in shape and has a hole in it, 
chances are, our engineers can show 
you the way to savings by eliminat- 
ing drilling and boring operations. 

No producer has equalled our 
experience for scope and severity 
of applications. For a Job Analysis 
of your operations, write the Steel 
and Tube Division, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy 
Steels and Seamless Tubes, Timken 
Removable Rock Bits. 


TIMKEN 


Trademark Keg US. Pa. OF 


Sine oy. 
STEEL AND 
SEAMLESS TUBES 


FIREPOWER SECRET. Before the war, 
not many engineers knew much 
about the piercing of heavy walled 
seamless tubes. 


So no one had ever seriously con- 
sidered them for heavy gun barrels. 
No one, that is, except research 
engineers of The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company. 

Sample barrels passed Ordnance 
Department tests magnificently. 
After Pearl Harbor the order came 
to go ahead—and fast! 

Later, in a single month from one 
plant of the Timken Company, came 
more heavy gun barrels than all the 
factories of a great industrial ally had 
produced in two years of war. 

And at 50% saving in cost over old 
methods! . 


*% YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 














GBNERAL WASHINGTON ARRIVING AT HOME OF MISTRESS BETSY ROSS, PHILADBLPHIA® 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


” 4 hat the flag of the thirteen United States 
DNS, be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union be thirteen stars, white 


in a blue field, representing a new constellation.” 


RESOLVED IN CONGRESS, JUNE 14, 1777 


All honor to Philadelphia! A city famed since Colonial 
Days for many glorious traditions, such as its proud 
“heritage of hospitality,” today honorably upheld by 
Philadelphia Blend. A noble whisky, indeed .. . grati- 
fying, rich, yet delicate in flavor. A whisky you might 
cherish for only very special occasions. Yet you can 
afford to enjoy Philadelphia... regularly and often. 


Phtlade 


phi 


y ig A ‘ 
SUA LSE CE ty ¢ Mi An Lf 
y So 


86.8 PROOF e 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Continental Distilling Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR “PHILADELPHIA’=—THR HERITAGE WHISEY—FAMOUS SINCB 1894 
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International 


The Face, known for her brains too 


Beautiful but Bright: Anrra (THE Face) 
Cotsy, former cover girl, now an ad- 
viser to the movie producer David O. 
Selznick, was named “the most beautiful 


woman in America” and “one of the most — 


intelligent,” by Harry Conover, head of 
the model agency. 


Expected: A July baby, by Groucno 
Marx, 55, movie comedian, and his new 
wife, CATHERINE MARIE Gorcey, 25. 
Marx has a son and daughter by his 
first marriage,‘ which ended in divorce 
after 22 years. 


Born: A boy, John Ridgely, to Dororny 
Lamour, movie actress, and WILLIAM 
Ross Howarp 3rp, recently discharged 
Amy Air Forces major; in Hollywood, 
Jan. 8. This is their first child. 

A girl, Julie Roberta, to Joun Gar- 
FIELD, movie actor, and. ROBERTA MANN 
GaRFIELD; in Hollywood, Jan. 10. The 
Garfields have a son, David Patton, 2, 
named after the late general. A daughter, 
_ Katherine, 6, died last March. 


Youth Charge: Accepting the “Cham- 
pion’s Aw. of the Catholic Youth 
Organization, J.. Epcar Hoover, FBI 
Director, charged in New York Jan. 8 
that the organization known as “Ameri- 
can Youth for Democracy” is merely a 
new name for the former Young Com- 
munist League and that its purpose is to 
convert America to a “Godless, totalitarian 
state.” He said also that, “the postwar 
crime wave which we fearéd is upon us. 


It is mounting in intensity ... growing § 


in severity.” 


Off Again: LincoLn ELtswortn, 65, the 
explorer, sailed with his wife on the 
Swedish liner Gripsholm for Kenya Col- 
ony, East Africa, where they will do geo- 
logical research in the Rift Valley. 


Visitors: The SuLTAN oF JononeE, 72, ar- 
rived in London with his wife, the former 
Marcella Mendl of Rumania. The big- 
game-hunting sultan, who was confined 
to his palace near Singapore during the 


. Japanese occupation, complained last fall 


that the enemy had left him only five 
automobiles and a van. They also took 
a roller from his polo field, he said. 





International 


The sultan and his wife in London 


: Comeback: In Hollywood, Susan PETERS, 


the movie actress who has been para- 
lyzed from the waist down for a year, was 
wheeled into Ciro’s by her husband, 
Richard Quine, actor. She has not been 
seen in night clubs ‘since she was hurt in 
a hunting accident when a bullet lodged 
in her spine. Doctors had at first de- 
spaired of her recovery. 


Associated Press 


Night life egain for Susan and Richard 








International 
Vito Mussolini, relieved at the news 


Lesser Light: In Milan, Italy, Vrro 
Mussouini, nephew of the late Italian 
dictator, was sentenced to fourteen years 
in jail for his-Fascist activities. The bodies 
of the executed I] Duce and his mistress, 
Clara Petacci, were strung up, head down, 
in the same city last spring. 


Divorced: VINCENT SHEEAN, author and 
war correspondent, by Diana SHEEAN, 
daughter of the late Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, British actor; after ten years, 
in Reno, Nev., Jan. 9. Mrs. Sheean, who 
charged mental cruelty, was awarded 
custody of their two daughters. 

BERNARR MACFADDEN, 77, physical 
culturist, and Mary WILLIAMSON Mac- 
FADDEN, onetime British beauty-contest 
winner; after 83 years of marriage and a 
bitter, three-year court fight, in Miami, 
Jan. 9. The father of seven children, Mac- 
fadden accused his wife of “humiliating” 
him by putting on excess weight. 


Died: Harry Preston Wo tre, 73, pub- 
lisher of The Columbus Evening Dispatch 
and The Ohio-State Journal; in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Jan. 10. Wolfe, an influential 
Republican, also owned the Wear-U-Well 
shoe business, a group of seventeen banks 
(BancOhio Corp.), and the largest single 
farm east of the Mississippi, a 5,538-acre 
tract in Madison County, Ohio. 

-CouNTEE CULLEN, 42, Negro poet; in 
New York, Jan. 9. A brilliant student, 
Cullen, while still in school, won a num- 
ber of poetry s, the first at 15. His 
books included “Color,” “Copper Son,” 
and “The Ballad of the Brown Girl.” 

Harry Von TizzEr, 73, song writer 
and music publisher; in New York, Jan. 
10. Born Harry Gumm, Von Tilzer was 
‘best known for songs like “Wait Till the 
Sun Shines, Nellie,” “A Bird in a Gilded 
Cage,” and “I Want a Girl Just Like the 
Girl Who Married Dear Old Dad.” 
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Roman England 


New Excavations in Bomb Craters 
Reveal Relics Dating to A.D. 258 


Examination of bomb craters in Can- 
terbury, England, revealed signs of an 
ancient city built there soon after the 
Roman conquest in A.D. 43. In 1943, a 
committee led by the late Archbishop 
William Temple began archeological ex- 
 cavations. The following. report, from 
Newsweek's London bureau, discloses 
the first soundly based knowledge of 
Canterbury’s location in Roman times: 


Work was started with a crew of vol- 
unteer excavators including one bishop, 
one colonel, members of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force, and a crowd of 
schoolboys. Later National Fire Service 
- men volunteered for digging. © 

The first achievement was the discov- 
ery of a clue to a Roman house through 
uncovering an ancient rubbish heap con- 
taining broken pottery, coins, and bronze 
and copper vessels. After months of dig- 
‘ ging, medieval walls standing more or less 
on the site of the original Roman wall 
were tentatively established. Then-.the 


diggers found a 14-foot bank of clean- 


clay, believed by experts to have been 
built behind the Roman wall, as well as 
a pit filled with broken Roman and me- 
dieval pottery. 

By December 1944, the crew had dis- 
covered seven Roman and twenty me- 
dieval pits dug from clay banks and 
containing Roman coins, bronzes, and 
household articles dated by authorities 


between A.D. 258 and 267. 
The next finds were two massive wall 
foundations, one built from tile, the other 





European 
A Roman in England, buried 1,650 years 


proposed temporary 























Front and side views of the Lambertsen unit—the knife is carried on the belt 


from flint, thought to be dated seventeen 
or eighteen centuries back. By April 
1945, intermittent digging revealed 30 
feet of wall foundations, the remains of 
a Roman villa, including a 6- by 3-foot 
section of a Roman mosaic 9 feet below 
the present road level. 

The Gallic Touch: Experts date the 
period of much of the findings by rem- 
nants of Samian pottery, fine ware im- 
ported by the Romans from Gaul. These 
indicate conclusively that the Romans 
founded the city on the present site of 
Canterbury soon after the invasion of 
England. 

The discoveries are considered histori- 
oly important because they have no link 
with Bigbery Camp, 2 miles from the 
present city, popularly considered the site 
of early Canterbury. Diggings at Bigbery 
have never produced Roman remains. 

Other archeological finds in England as 
a result of the war: 

@ Excavations for the transatlantic air 


terminal at Heath Row, 12 miles from. 


London, in 1948, led to the discovery of 
remains of a Celtic temple. Further goug- 
ing revealed filled-in gullies and post- 
holes which apparently had been sites of 
houses or compounds. One series resem- 
bled a square-in-a-square, identical with 
temples of the Roman Celtic period but 
bearing marks showing that the structure 
had been made of wood. Pottery discov- 
ered on the site was dated as of 500 B.C. 
@ At age a Bae the local coun- 
cilor, Guy Underwood, got permission 
to carry out excavations on the site of a 
housing develop- 
ment. There he located a ditch, believed 
to be the remains of an ancient Druidic 


“sacred circle,” 6 feet deep, 24 feet wide, | 


and 200 yards in cir rence. The ex- 
cavation also turned up neolithic and 
Bronze Age pottery of “highest value.” 


Undersea Armor 


To the “human submarines” of the 
Navy and merchant marine who worked 


‘underwater to fasten bombs—on enemy 


shipsides and to spy on enemy-shipping, 
prolonged immersion presented grave 
physical hazards. 

Air and water pressure often caused 
oxygen poisoning, sinus pain, and rup- 
tured lungs and eardrums. Too rapid de- 
compression after breathing air under 
high pressure brought on the “bends,” 
severe arthritic pain, or the “squeezes,” 
which crush the diver’s head into his hel- 
met. Working in tropical waters, divers 
suffered painful cuts from coral and se- 
vere stings from jellyfish and sea urchins. 

To offset these difficulties, Capt. Chris- 
tian J. Lambertsen, a young Navy medi- 
cal officer, invented a special amphibious 
respiratory unit, the details of which were 
made known last week. The apparatus, 
which the swimmer slings halter-fashion 
over his shoulders, consists of a rubber 
mask connected to an oxygen cylinder 
and a special device which carries the 
swimmer’s exhalation over soda lime to 
remove the carbon dioxide. 

In full regalia, one of Captain Lam- 
bertsen’s “frog men” wears a woolen suit 
to protect him against cold water and 
stinging fish and rubber pedal fins at- 
tached to his feet which enable him to 
swim more than a nautical mile (1.152 
land miles) under water. He also carries 
—or wears—a knife, an underwater com- 
pass, a oe — pyran a "ah 
gauge. In the mask is a ing device 

ich permits him to talk to co-workers 
under water at distances up to 75 yards. 

As peacetime uses, Lambertsen recom- 
mends his apparatus for: (1) damage 
control in gas- or water-filled compart- 
ments on shipboard; (2) poisonous atmos- 











Many essential minerals and chemicals from InternaNonal’s mines and manufacturing 
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MEET THE NEW 





Fighting its way upward, the South’s 
dollar income has doubled in the past 
few years . . . increasing proportion- 
ately more than the income for the 
nation as a whole. 

For those who manufacture and 
sell, this spells opportunity ... means 
greater purchasing power . . . a ready 
market for your merchandise. | 

Add these factors: abundant raw 
materials; intelligent, native-born, 
skilled workers; low-cost electric 
power; fine transportation. Now you 
have the answer to why wise indus- 
trialists are choosing the South as the 
ideal location for that new plant site. 

If your objective is lower costs... 
i volume ... greater profits 
. .. it will pay you to take a close 
look at N. C. & St. L. territory— 
Land of Industrial Opportunity. 

For details, write J. A. Senter, 
General Development Agent, Room 
N-200, Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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phere work, such as fire fighting and . 


mine rescuing; (3) air-sea rescue where 
planes have crashed in less than 100 feet 


of water; (4)' freeing fouled propellers, | 


checking damage to ship hulls, and re- 


placing moorings, and (5) commercial — 


sponge, abalone, and lobster fishing. 


Bao 


Strange Case of Dr. Hahn 


When the Third Reich began to totter 
early last year, Otto Hahn, German 
scientist who first split the uranium atom 
in 1989, and whose later discovery of the 
chain reaction principle made possible 
the atomic bomb, vanished. 

The 66-year-old head of the Kaiser 


- Wilhelm Institute in Berlin had been at 


Tailfingen in Wiirttemberg, where the 
institute had been moved in 1944. But 
after the French took over the city, Hahn 
could not be found. Afterward there were 
letters to his wife, still in Tailfingen, but 
they bore neither date nor address. Last 
November, efforts of the Nobel Prize 
Committee to find Hahn for official pres- 
entation of the 1944 chemistry award 
for uranium splitting failed completely. 
This mystery, was for aaaths as in- 
triguing as any penny thriller. It led the 
press and the world of science into a doz- 


en blind alleys. Hahn had been wafted 


away into Russia, it was rumored. He 
had been seen in Canada, in Belgium, in 
London—even in Germany. On Jan. 9, 
The New York Herald Tribune headlined 
a rumor: “Hahn, Atom Scientist, Vanishes 
in U.S. Custody.” 

This journalistic tour de force, while 
inaccurate, at least served to smoke out 
the true story. The following day, reliable 
British sources in Washington told the 
United Press that Hahn had never been 
in the United States. Since his arrest in 


Germany last spring by “an Allied com- - 


bat team,” the chemist, along with some 
ten other German scientists,* had been 
living on a farm 40 miles from London 
as guests of the government. 

Dr. Hahn, according to the United 
Press report, would shortly be transferred 
to Germany. Indeed, a later Associated 
Press story from London declared, he was 
already there. Presumably he is either in 


a British or American zone and under - 


close supervision. 

With the story of Hahn’s whereabouts, 
a second mystery about the scientist was 
dispelled. No longer was there the inter- 
esting possibility that one of the world’s 
greatest atomic authorities might have 
been an anti-Nazi. Last week, both Brit- 
ish and American authorities stated flatly 
Hahn was a Nazi party member who still 
stuck to Hitlerian principles. Dr. Lise 
Meitner, the woman atom physicist and 
Hahn’s laboratory co-worker, confirmed 
this report. And official detection of Hahn’s 
conversation with other “guests” on the 
English farm revealed oi se and un- 
yielding sympathy with the Nazi cause. 





bel Prize 


These might include Dr. William Heisenberg and 
winners, and 
both leaders in the field of nuclear physics. 


Dr. Max von Laue, both No! 


secret that big changes in 





CBS's new president, Stanton ... 


Columbia’s New Deal 


For months it has been scarcely a 
rsonnel and 
policies impended in the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. William S. Paley, largest 
single stockholder and president for sev- 
enteen of its eighteen years, came home 
last November brimming with new ideas 
developed while supervising Office of 


War Information radio activities in North ° 
_Africa, Italy, and England and later as a 


colonel in Eisenhower's Psychological 
‘Warfare Division. . 

Things started popping almost imme- 
diately with the appointment in Decem- 
ber of two of Paley’s overseas associates 
as CBS vice presidents. They were Da- 
vidson Taylor, chief of the radio section of 
the Army’s Psychological Warfare Divi- 
sion, and Edward R. Murrow, chief CBS 
foreign correspondent (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 
7), who thereby became boss of his for- 
mer boss, Paul White, CBS news director. 

But this was a mere preliminary to last 
week’s major reshuffling. Paley had him- 
self promod to chairman of the board. 
He 


ad wanted Paul W. Kesten, vice. 


president and senior operating executive 
during his two-year absence, to su 


him in the presidency. But Kesten want- | 


ed lighter duties and so was named vice 
chairman, while continuing as Paley’s 
immediate alternate. 

As president, the directors elected 
Frank Stanton, blond and affable general 
manager who came to CBS in 1935 from 
Ohio State University, where he took his 
Ph.D. and was a member of the psychol- 


ogy department. Now at 37, he was a. 


co-developer of the Program Analyzer, a 
machine for measuring audience reaction. 


Behind the executive changes lies a 
desire on Paley’s part to strengthen Co-. 


lumbia programs. Special attention is 














being given to comedy, a CBS weak 
t, with the formation of a new /pro- 
ion unit and the hiring of such ex- 
as Irving Mansfield, for four years 
cer of the Fred Allen broadcast, and 
Cy Howard, formerly a script writer for 
Jack Benny. “ih 
Some revolutionary experiments are in 
the offing also in the handling of news. 
A complete divorce of news and opinions 
on CBS programs is being considered. 
Under this plan, straight news broad- 
casts, impersonal and objective, would 
be supplemented by broadcasts in which 
name commentators could apeee their 
nal views as vehemently ‘as they 
fie. It is this phase of the proposed 
program which will come under the su- 


pervision of Murrow. 





... and new vice chairman, Kesten 


Saved by DF 


If peacetime ocean travelers are saved 
from drowning: in plane or ship wrecks— 
the Navy will take a bow. If “peacetime” 
remains merely a dream and unseen 
atomic bombs are directed at us from the 
stratosphere—the Navy hopes still to take 
its bow. That was the gist of remarks last 
week as naval officials unveiled a war- 
improved radio direction finder. 

Radio engineers have long known how 
to trace broadcasts with direction finders 
and triangulation. During the war the 
Navy made such improvements in DF 
devices that they could instantly and 
automatically locate radio-using German 
submarines from shore, plane, or ship. 
Even without triangulation, DF 

tell a threatened ship the direction in 
which danger lay. In the future DF will 
used mainly to rescue castaways and 
ships in distress by guiding rescuers to 
the source of the SOS—the Navy hopes. 
Or, in an A-bomb war, DF might be used 
to direct missiles to d i 





their targets. 





estroy radio-guided 
rocket bombs before they could reach 


You're alone in your office. Your secretary is out to lunch. 
A big idea comes to you. If only you could get it down on 
paper right away! 


Don’t lose it! Act on it while it’s hot in your mind. Tell it 
to the “mike” right now—and let your secretary take care 
of transcribing it later. 
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One good idea saved and sped into action through being recorded 
promptly by the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER could pay for 

a VOICEWRITER installation. And you’d be amazed at the many 
unsuspected ways VOICEWRITING streamlines your work, saves 
hours for you and your secretary. Let us tell you about them— 
just tear out and mail the coupon today. 


EDISON — 


VOICEWRITER 
 Ediphone 
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*In Canada, mail <i coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Btreet: West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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THE PRESS 





First Name, Monsieur? 


In France, as elsewhere, names make 
news. But in France one of the exasperat- 
ing trials of American correspondents not 
only is the French indifference to correct 
spelling of last names, but the French- 
man’s penchant for entirely ignoring first 
names, which American newspapers tra- 
ditionally print. Last week, Loren Carroll, 
NEwsweEEx’s Paris bureau chief, reported 
these examples of what newsmen are 
up against: 

@ Two correspondents had a lively argu- 
ment over the proper spelling of a French 
Cabinet Minister’s name. When the dis- 
ute came down to the betting stage, 
th produced letters from the Minister 
in which he had signed his name two 
different ways. It was as though a man 
named Smith wrote it Psmith occasionally 
just for variety. 
@ General de Lattre de Tassigny, In- 
spector General of the French Army, 
recently spent a half hour verbally fenc- 
ing with a correspondent who was trying 
to find out the general’s first name. “In 
France a general does not use his first 
name. It’s all very unimportant,” expostu- 
lated de Lattre de Tassigny. Badgered 
further, the general finally snapped: “Oh! 
Well, very well, it’s Jean.” 
@ Many Frenchmen translate Monsieur 
into English as “sir” instead of Mr. and 
Madame into mistress instead of 


directed by its contributors? A pocket- 
sized, adless, 25-cent monthly with a 
printing and color job capable of match- 
ing competition, he said, would break 
even at 420,000 newsstand sale, return 
100 per cent of its investment in a year 
at 700,000, and all its investment month- 
ly at 3,000,000. 

Ellison continued: Since a magazine 
of this kind usually prints the work of 
about 300 persons in a year, the 300 most 
useful such talents would be invited to 
become owners. Fifteen per cent of the 
profits before taxes would go to a man- 
agement selected by the -contributor- 
board of directors, one-third on a royalty 
basis to contributors themselves, and the 
remainder to the stockholders. A tem- 
porary board of directors including the 
novelist John Hersey, president; Ellison, 
executive vict president; Maxwell Stew- 
art, treasurer; William A. Lydgate, sec- 
retary; John D. Ratcliff, Christopher La 
Farge, and Robert St. John stood ready to 
receive the cash investments necessary 
(about $40,000) to get the magazine 
started. The minimum 
$500; the maximum, $5,000 “to avoid 
angel trouble.” Regardless of size, each 
share is entitled to one vote only. 

The pledges rolled in. Out of the first 
200 folders, 60 quick replies came back. 
Only a few echoed Lucius Beebe, The 
New York Herald Tribune’s dandy of the 


investment is’ 
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drama page and café society who said 
he would have nothing to do with such 
a “socialistic”: enterprise. But John Stein- 
beck, John Dos Passos, and Margaret 
Culkin Banning, the artists Sam Berman 
and Dwight Shepler, and others indi- 
cated they would ante up. . 

By last week, the magazine had 
neached an impressive dummy stage (55 
per cent text, 45 per cent pictures, heavy 
in color). It had a cover recalling some 
of Vanity Fair’s best, plans to seek a 
Securities and Exchange Commission ap- 
proval for a $300,000 stock issue, and 
paper enough for a first press run of 
500,000. copies. Ellison, Ratcliff, and 
other pioneers still were shopping for a 
printer, but ho to land one in time 


to publish late this year. 
Seagram Strategy 


Back in 1935, Sengeece on Co 
alert to ever-possible resurgence of de 
sentiment, began sponsoring a series of 
ads advocating moderate drinking. Typi- 
cal themes: “Some men should not drink” . 
“Pay your bills first.” . 

Last week Seagram, going its 1935 
campaign one better, cut ground from 
under possible dry attempts to capitalize 
on Paramourtt’s movie “The Lost Week- 
end.” In an ad plugging the film, Seagram 
said: “To the applause of-[New York] 
motion picture critics who hail . . . “The 
Lost Weekend’ as the finest screen 
achievement of [1945] we... 





Mrs. “Thus,” Carroll wrote, “I have 
received a number of letters ad- 
dressed: ‘Sir Loren Carroll’.” And 
one of NEwswEEK’s women staff 
members, who is nobody’s mistress, 
long since has learned to control her 
Anglo-Saxon temper when her con- 
cierge coos: “Oh, Mistress! You 
have two parcels in my lodge.” 


PP 


Writers Own Companion 


Last spring, Jerome Ellison, for- 
mer associate editor of The Reader’s 
Digest, editor of Liberty, and man- 
aging editor of Collier’s, did some 
research on how much of a popular 
magazine’s budget went to con- 
tributors. He found it to be 10 per 
cent at most. So Ellison sat down 
and wrote a prospectus, which he 
sent to 200 fellow magazine con- 
tributors. 

“The present, or how-little-can- 
we-get-it-for routine . . . short- 
changes contributors,” he argued. 
“One magazine clears $200,000 an 
issue and pays $10,000 an issue for 
material. Another, generally con- 
sidered fantastically generous, clears 
$900,000 an issue and pays its 
contributors $45,000 . . . This seems 





add our own sincere and en- 
thusiastic acclaim.” The ad, which 
will be released to papers wherever 
“The Lost Weekend” shows, fea- 
tured a picture of Ray Milland, 
the star, and congratulated him on 
his performance. 


_ Pr 


O’Donnell’s Purse 


In Philadelphia last week, John G 
O'Donnell, Washington columnist 

‘for The New York Daily News, won plo: 
the third round of his four-year-old Wh 
libel bout with The Philadelphia 

Record, but the size of the purse rec 
was cut in half. in g 

O’Donnell first sued in 1941 d 

over a Record editorial labeling him a 





a paltry cut.” 

What, Ellison asked the artists 
and writers, would they think of a 
cooperative magazine, owned and 


Camera Eyeful: The New York Press Photogra- 
phers’ choice for queen of their seventeenth annual 
ball at the Waldorf-Astoria on Feb. 1 is lovely Patri- 
cia Vaniver, 20, who comes from Upper Darby, Pa. 


a Naziphile. Particularly, he cited Ray 
the part of the editorial accusin 
him of sympathizing with su wa: 
Hitlerian aims as the destruction of ind 
the British Empire and _ trade Th 
. unions and the “liquidation of the : 
Jews.” In last week’s retrial, Com- red 
mon Pleas Judge James Gay Gor- I 
don Jr. narrowed the issue down to 
the “liquidation” phrase, which he wa: 
said The Record must fully prove roo 
because it was broad enough to in- ~ 
clude mass exterminations. re 
The jury deliberated an hour and — 


a half and returned a verdict of 
$25,000 damages forO’Donnell. The 
Record said it would appeal again. 
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LARRY: “And there’s nothing like a clean, slick place to wash up in. 





Goop WASHROOMS-one of the "Big 4” 
in good working conditions 


eee say men and women workers in 400 plants 





JOHN: “Certainly feels swell to get all cleaned up after a busy day.” 


I give this company a lot of credit for the way they keep these washrooms.” 


Goor WASHROOMS are vitally important to em- 
ployees... just as important as good ventilation! 
When workers from coast to coast were interviewed 
recently, they named these factors as the “Big 4” 
in good working conditions: good washrooms, safety 
devices, good ventilation and adequate lighting. 


This research study shows that. modern, sanitary 
washrooms, with hot water, soap and good-quality, 


individual paper towels, help keep workers happy. 


They help keep germs from spreading, too, thus 
reducing absences. due to colds and complications. 


Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected 
washroom? Then check up . .. make sure your wash- 
rooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” 
—“morale-boosters,” not “temper-testers.” 








ScotTissue Towels 
nov available at 
authorized distributors 


Good news for those who 
know the best is cheapest in 
the long run—ScotTissue 
Towels are back. One Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries both 
hands completely. And they 
have ten times their pre- 
vious rub strength, though 
soft as ever. For further sug- 
gestions on your washrooms, 
call on the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service, Scott- 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 








SCOTTISSUE TOWELS § 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET [2«-07-,)| 











Trade Marks “*ScotTiasve,"’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. ff. 
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Engineered air 
filtration keeps it 


caleable/ 


No matter what you sell... merchan- 
dise, textiles or food . . . Air-Maze 
engineers have found that there's a 
special way to protect it from its air- 
borne enemies, dust, soot and grit. 
“Engineered air filtration” is the 
result of solving over 3,000 air clean- 
ing problems—each different, each 
requiring special filtration to do a 
specific job. Take advantage of this 
Air-Maze experience. Write to us 
about your problem. No obligatiori. 

















RELIGION 





To the Glory of St. Joseph 


In 1870, when the pastor of St. Césaire 
de Rouville sent his 24-year-old sacris- 
tan, Alfred Bessette, to the Novitiate of 
Holy Cross in Montreal, he wrote ahead: 
“I am sending you a saint.” Alfred, a 
sickly French-Canadian youth, lacked 
the education to become a priest. As. 
Brother André, he became a “lay broth- 
er,” lowest rank in the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and was made porter in the 
College of Notre Dame at the foot of 
Mount Royal. 

Brother André held this post for 40 
years. Although he led the life of an 
ascetic, sleeping on a hard bench and 
subsisting for the most part on bread 
and water, he was a fun-loving soul. He 
was fond of teasing the students at Notre 
Dame and was himself the good-natured 
butt of many a youthful prank. But the 
hinge upon which his life turned was a 
devout faith in St. Joseph. Priests and 
brothers respected him. The students said: 
“You know, Brother André is a saint.” 

In the ’80s, talk of miracles began to 
spread—at first, around Notre Dame, 
soon throughout Montreal. Ailing visi- 
tors* came to pray with Brother André 
(as a lay brother, he could not celebrate 
mass). Many went away reporting their 
disabilities miraculously cured. 

Brother André never claimed the 
power to work miracles, but said: “It is 
the good St. Joseph.” It irritated him to 
be asked for bits of his clothing as keep- 
sakes and he would invariably chide: 
“One guards the relics of saints—not of 
people like me.”s 





®It has been estimated by The Montreal Gazette 


that Brother André received as many as 150,000 pil- 
grims a year and that his ‘“‘cures” numbered 10,000 
to 15,000 for a like period. : 


Detail of the Crucifixion, one of 
Parent’s sculptures 








Brother André, school boys’ saint 


For many years, Brother André had 
visited a lonely retreat in the woods 
above the campus. He always said: “St. 
Joseph must have this site” and buried a 
medal of the saint on the spot where he 


wanted a chapel built. In 1964, with $200: 


which he had scraped together by cuttin 
students’ hair (at-5 cents each), a small 
oratory was built there where he could 
receive his callers when off duty. 

The Shrine That Faith Built: It 
was not long before additions had to be 
made. Brother André was relieved of his 
duties as porter and given an office build- 
-ing near the oratory. In 1922, work be- 
gan on a $4,000,000 basilica, dedicated 
to St. Joseph and financed in a great part 
by donations of pilgrims whose aban- 
doned crutches will adorn its interior. 
The work of Dom Paul Bellot, a famous 
designer of monasteries, the basilica is 


840 by 240 feet with a 316-foot-high | 
, dome. 


Combining the talents of Frédéric 
Tood, 70-year-old landscape architect, 
and Louis Parent, young French-Cana- 
dian sculptor, the shrine grounds are also 
impressive. The section now under con- 


. struction is a “Way of the Cross,” which 


consists of the fourteen stations in Par- 
ent’s flowing modern sculpture which 
Tood is arranging along a winding path 
leading 200 feet up the slope of Mount 
Royal. Parent has now completed sevea 
of the 40 statues he has planned. 
Brother André died in 1937 at the “@ 
of 91. Since then thousands of his 
mirers have signed petitions for his beati- 
fication; a diocesan tribunal has been ap 
pointed to consider referring a recom- 


mendation to the Vatican. And legends — 


have sprung up among impression 
French-Canadians about a mysterious 0 
man who would ask passing motorists 


a lift, then would have disappeared whea 


they stopped for a traffic light. 
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‘Bobby Clark Week 


Broadway took plot luck last week. A 
new play, “A Joy Forever,” deserves 
credit for bringing Guy Kibbee back to 
the footlights, ot otherwise fails to jus- 
tify its optimistic title. A West Coast re- 
vival of “The Desert Song,” winding up a 
cross-country tour at The City Center and 

pular prices, shouldn’t lack customers 
Poe its four-week run. The 1926 book, a 
contemporary of “Show Boat,” has aged 
noticeably, but the pleasant Sigmund 
Romberg score survives more gracefully 
and saves the day for nostalgia. 

Then, too, Bobby Clark came to town 
in his own frivolous and frenetic inter- 
pretation of Moliére’s “The Would-Be 
Gentleman.” And that is the good news— 
tinged with a slightly blue note—of the 
first nighters’ week. 

Possibly stimulated by his field day as 
Bob Acres in Sheridan’s “The Rivals,” 
Clark himself chose to play Moliére’s 
bumptious Jourdain—and call his own 
shots. Without doing any considerable 
damage to Moliére’s satire, he has swiped 
a number of lines from other Moliére 
plays and given the seventeenth century 
a twentieth-century lift with gags and 
gimmicks that are reminiscent of Clark’s 
apprenticeship in burlesque and that still 
look good on one of the greatest come- 
dians of our time. Unfortunately, Mon- 
sieur Moliére fails Monsieur Clark in not 
supplying the modern equivalent of a 
satisfactory full-length farce. 

It will be a joy forever (with apologies 
to that earlier opening) to watch the bour- 
geois Bobby Clark respond to instructions 
in dancing, fencing, diction, and the gen- 
tle art of acquiring a titled mistress, and 
still be Bobby Clark with sword and wig 
and outrageous costumes pinch-hitting 
for his familiar cigar and phony ~spec- 
tacles. But there are times when he retires 
to the wings, and then neither this classic 
changeling nor its supporting players can 
compensate for his absence. (THE WouLp- 
BE GENTLEMAN. Michael Todd, producer. 
Staged by John Kennedy. Howard Bay, 
sets. Irene Sharaff, costumes.) 








Pred Pehl 
Clark’s Jourdain (right) and Gene Barry 
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HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 





AiR Over 40 ibs. 
MILES 2 ths. | 5 Ibs. | 25 Ibs.| 40 Ibs. Conts per Ib. 


149 | $1.00 | $1.00) $1.00} $1.23 3.07 
349 | 1.02] 1.18] 2.30) 3.68 9.21 
549 | 1.07] 1.42] 3.84] 6.14 13.35 
049 | 1.17] 1.98] 7.68) 12.28 30.70 
1.45 | 3.53] 17.65 | 28.24 70.61 


1.47 | 3.68] 18.42 | 29.47 73.68 


to Ship 












































More Economica] Than Ever Fast 
: astest Way 


Another drastic cut in Air Express rates now makes this high speed 
transportation more important to American business and industry 
than ever before! 

Where, in the whole economy of business, do you get so much for - 
your transportation dollar: 


SAME DAY delivery between many airport towns and cities as far as 
‘ 1,000 miles apart. (Less than 6 hours by air.) 


SPECIAL HANDLING. Special pick-up and delivery (no extra cost) 
promotes speed of Air Express delivery. 


GOES EVERYWHERE. In addition to 375 airport communities, Air 

_ Express goes by rapid air-rail schedules to 23,000 other important 
points in this country. Service direct by air to and from scores of 
foreign countries in planes of American manufacture and reliability 
giving American service, flying the American flag! . 


WRITE TODAY for “Jig Saw Puzzle.” It contains illuminating, facts 
to help you solve many a shipping problem. Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express office. 














Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Industrial manufacturers especially 
should take notice . . . plastics are not all 
glamour and gadgetry, by a long way. 





More than 50% of the total output of 
all. plastics today are in industrial or 
specialty resins ... thermosetting resins 
in liquid and powder form that laminate, 
bond, coat or impregnate other products 
to better their performance or lower 
costs. The growing list of manufacturers 
using these “plastics in overalls”? would 
include almost every type of industry in 
the nation. 
For example, here are just a few applica- 
tions in which Monsanto has established 
a leading position in this field of plastics 
which many are prone to overlook: 
— Binding components of durable, resilient 
resinoid grinding wheels or brake linings. 


—Laminating glass cloth (as in famous, 
once-secret U. S. personal body armor), 
paper, wood veneer, fabric, etc. 

—Sealing porous castings of aluminum or 
magnesium. 

—Bonding difficult and dissimilar materi- 
als, e. g., impregnated woods, phenolic 
laminates or moldings, metals. 

Not much glamour there, certainly . . . 
but jobs that plastics do better than 
anything else. Perhaps there’s a profit- 
able idea there for you. Monsanto has 
experienced industrial resins consultants 
to work with you . . . and complete tech- 
nical data is yours for the asking, just 
write, wire or phone: MONSANTO 
CuemicaL Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 





| MONSANTO 





PLASTICS 


‘ GERVING INDUSTRY. ..wHICN SERVES MANKIND 
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MEDICINE 
Sulfa for ‘the GIs’ 


In the last war, the second® most 
troublesome disease among troops was 
bacillary dysentery, the acute infection 
of the lower bowel caused by Shigella 
organisms. The fever, cramps, diarrhea, 
and vomiting of Shiga dysentery de- 
pleted many regiments and added tre- 








mendously to the burden of the weary . 


Medical Corps. 

’ In this war, bacillary dysentery, which 
flourishes particularly well in warm cli- 
mates, presented an even greater prob- 
lem. Too often, soldiers dismissed early 
symptoms with the barracks-room tag 
“the GI’s,” placing the blame on dirt on 


the mess gear or chlorine in the water. 


Not until the infection became severe, 
and often after ulcers had formed, did 
they goon sick call. 

Last week, Maj. Lucian A. Smith of 
the Army Medical Corps described a prac- 
tical and effective technique for handling 
Shiga dysentery at his station hospital in 
New Guinea. It included rapid and ac- 
curate,diagnosis of the disease by means 
of a rectal instrument called the procto- 
sigmoidoscope, bed rest, a bland diet, and 
repeated doses of sulfadiazine. 

Major Smith found that if sulfadiazine 
treatment could be started within twelve 
to 24 hours after the symptoms appeared, 
it was usually possible to clear up the 
ulcers and to bring the lower bowel back 
to normal within three to ten days. 


Po 


Breathing Penicillin 


At the time of the Cocoanut Grove dis- 
aster in 1942, Boston doctors treated two 
sufferers from inhalation pneumonitis 
(pneumonia caused by inhaling foreign 
particles) with the then scarce drug, 
penicillin, suspended in distilled water 


.and administered with a small atomizer. 


Later, when an adequate supply of 
— was available and proper in- 
alation equipment had been construct- 
ed, the Boston City Hospital men, as well 
as other scientists, started wide experi- 
ments with penicillin aerosol methods 
(NEwsweEEK, Nov. 6, 1944). 

Last week, in the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, Dr. Maurice S. Segal 
and Dr. Claire MacIntyre Ryder of Bos- 
ton made the first general report to the 


medical profession on the value of this . 


technique in serious respiratory disease. 

In a study of 21 patients, “striking 
clinical eet were promptly obtained in 
five cases of pneumonia and in one of 
acute pneumonitis. In six patients with 
infective bronchial asthma, penicillin- 
susceptible germs were wiped out, and 
five with bronchiectasis (lung gangrene) 
were successfully treated. No improve- 
ment was noted in one case of lobar 
pneumonia, but of four patients with lung 
abscess, one died following an operation 


®Influenza led the list in the last war; malaria in this. 








To sell anything MEN buy... 
from shave cream to shoes 





The 314 miLLI0oN Popular Mechanics 
readers shave as chan as you do, 
They also drive cars, buy insurance 
and wear shoes. 


The Popular Mechanics reader is 
just like other men in his needs, but 
not in the way his mind works. He 
has a restless, inquisitive, exploring 
mind—always wide open to new ideas. 

To him every advertisement —like 
every fact-filled Popular Mechanics 
article—is a source of useful knowl- 
edge. He reads ads deliberately, not 
by accident. He’ll read your sales 
message, too, and he'll act faster. 

It to put Popular Mechanics 
on Sat athadale and REACH THB 
P.M. Mino! 
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@ and the others improved slowly but com- 


The doctors’ conclusion: “Penicillin 
gerosolization has a definite value in the 
treatment of patients with serious respira- 
tory disease. Adequate blood levels for 
most of the penicillin-susceptible organ- 
jsms can be obtained. No toxic results 
were observed.” Technical difficulties 
have been overcome, the doctors said, 
and it is hoped that other chemicals 
(streptomycin, for one) when available, 
and if nontoxic, may be of value in the 
form of an aerosol in similar. cases. 





New England Journal of Medicine 
A patient breathes her penicillin 


Sunburn Jelly 


In the big Nela Park Laboratory in 
Cleveland, General Electric’s energetic 
lighting expert, Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, 
turned on a flow of ultraviolet rays equal 
in strength to 60 times the most intense 
sunlight. One minute of exposure was 
comparable to two hours of Cleveland’s 
midsummer sun. . ~ 

Yet on human flesh exposed to this 
terrific heat for twenty minutes (equiva- 
lent to twenty hours of average sun), no 
burns appeared. The reason: before ex- 
posure the skin had been covered with a 
thin layer of a special petrolatum com- 
pound, described last week by Luckiesh 
and his Nela Park co-workers. On flesh 
not treated with the ointment, before ex- 
posure, evidence of sunburn was noted 
within ten secohds. 

The General Electric research was un- 
dertaken in 1942 at the request of the 
Amy Air Forces, then badly in need of 
aban salve y Poe forced down 
at sea an ong periods to 
blazing tropical sun. The best answer was 
dark red veterinary petrolatum, so called 


-because the jelly was once used to treat 
aif” and other animal ail- 


horse “collar g 
ments. 
For human: beings, this 


alone, with nothing added, gives ample 


protection from the fiercest sunlight, does 
not rub off, and even with constant use 
does not irritate the skin. 





How CONCRETE improves 


Sen. ae eile seein sts sitsoy, 





Modern Living 


In a hundred ways concrete is helping to make American commu- 
nities safer, more healthful, more economical places in which to live. 


REDUCES FIRE HAZARDS — 
Schools, hospitals, hotels, office 
buildings, factoties and homes. with 
concrete walls, floors and roofs have 
the ruggedness, strength and fire-resist- 


ance to protect life and property against . 


needless fire losses. 


GUARDS AGAINST DISEASE 


In sewers, sewage disposal plants, 


water supply systems and scores of other 
improvements, concrete is making life 
in modern cities more healthful and 


’ enjoyable. 


CONSERVES SOIL AND WATER 

In flood control projects and im- 
pounding -reservoirs, concrete guards 
life and property against destruction by 
floods and conserves soil and water - 
—two of the nation’s most valuable 
natural resources. 


LOWERS TRANSPORTATION COST 

Concrete pavements expedite motor 
travel; reduce the cost of delivering 
essential supplies and services; cut traf- 
fic accident losses and aid in advancing 
air transportation, . 


‘THESE BENEFITS AT LOW ANNUAL COST 
For its many essential community uses, concrete offers mod- 
erate first cost, low maintenance expense—long years of service 
at low annual cost—the true measure of economy. 


_. Whatever you plan to build, first consider concrete—the /ow 


a 


annual cost construction material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 1¢-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
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European 
The Duke steps out: Today and when he was 10—always a sharp dresser 


The Double Duke 


From where most of music sits, it would 
be tough to write a biography of Duke 
Ellington. Foreign critics have called him 
the American Bach, with comparisons to 
Claude Debussy and Frederick Delius 
thrown in for admiring measure. To some 
American critics he is the genius of his 
time, born to glorify Negro music. But to 
others, equally articulate, he is a figure 
grown fat with commercial success, a 
great jazzman who sold his music out to 
rehearsed arrangements and concert-hall 
pretensions. 

To this artistic conflict, add a man who 
never seems to come alive—not even face 
to face in an interview. At one moment 
he is a composer who declaims: “The 
characteristic melancholy music of my 
race has been forged from the white heat 
of our sorrows, and from our gropings 
after something tangible in the primitive- 
ness of our lives in the early days of our 
American occupation.” Match this in the 
same man who also says: “Now this is 
sad. It’s about one guy sitting alone in 
his room in Harlem. He’s waiting for his 
chick, but she doesn’t show.” 

Despite all this and other occupational 
eccentricities evolved by shrewd manage- 
ment and aggressive publicity, Barry Ula- 
nov, editor of Metronome magazine, has 
written “Duke Ellington,”* a biography 
which is sincere, interesting, and painstak- 
ingly conscientious—down to an index and 
a complete diskography of Ellington’s 
more than 1,100 records. As a jazz critic 
who had long admired the Duke and who 
also stands for the good in “commercial” 
bands, Ulanov represents the affirmative 
in the Ellington debate. His conclusions 
can be argued, but his hero’s right to a 
permanent place in American music can- 
not be ignored. 





®322 pages. Creative Age Press. $8. 


The Duke started his first real band 28 
years ago. Since then, his indigo har- 
monics and trick effects have undoubted- 
ly influenced American popular music. 
Beginning with his first Carnegie Hall 
concert three years ago (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 1, 1948), however, he made him- 
self fair game for critics who accused him 
of overreaching himself and going “arty.” 

His longer, more ambitious composi- 
tions like “Black, Brown, and Beige” 
(soon to be released by Victor in short- 
ened form) have neither the structure of 
a symphonic work, the punch of an “East 
St. Louis Toodle-Oo,” nor the effective- 
ness of a “Solitude.” But today, at 46, he- 
is still high in the top bracket and, for 
the second year in succession, hé and his 
band have been chosen at the top of the 
Esquire All-American Jazz Selections. 

Peace .. .: As for Ellington himself, 
Ulanov freely admits that he has an 
ambivalent personality—but he ascribes 
it to the “violently crossed influences of 
his mother and father.” Daisy Kennedy 
was a woman of uncompromising morals. 
iene Edward Ellington, on the other 

and, was a pleasure-lovin’ man who be- 
gan as a Washington, D.C., butler, be- 
came a Navy blueprint maker, and then, 
at 52, retired to live in New York with 
his famous son. 

These conflicting influences make Duke 
appear to some “a reticent man, complete- 
ly shy and willfully inarticulate.” To 
others, he seems “a 

The. net result is a man who doesn’t 
think he was “meant to be that happy,” 
but who openly admires every slick chick, 
gorges on incredible quantities of food, 
and lavishly spreads himself on the sharp- 
est of clothes. He is also a man who naive- 
ly confesses that “I have talent, if I would 
only apply myself.” But, like Father Di- 
vine, he has an all-consuming passion for 
peace. “Peace,” he often says as he fin- 
ishes his third steak, “is what I want.” 


ameless extrovert.” — 





* Newsweex, JANUARY 21, 1948 


Although serious musicians detect in 
ta ages the influences of Debussy, ' 
Ravel, and Delius, the masters touched 
him only secondhand. The young Duke 
learned avidly from Will Vodery, a fam- 
ous. Ziegfeld arranger and a schooled 
musician who reflected the trend of mod- 
ern music. 

- The Ellington of today has found the 
perfect collaborator in little “Weely” 
Strayhorn, also called “Swee’ Pea” be. 
cause of his resemblance to Popeye's 
crawling wonder. “Swee’ Pea” had a 
classical background’ and didn’t take to 
jazz until he was about 20. Now, 30, 

e knows Duke’s style so well that it is 
getting harder by the day to tell their 
music apart. 

Ulanov’s portrait of “Weely,” as a mat- 
ter of fact, is the finest characterization in 
the book. A hedonistic pixie by nature, 
Strayhorn has no complicated worries 
about finding “peace.” He knows what 
he wants in his music and he knows what 
he wants out of life. Although the Ducal 
mantle, by inheritance, belongs to Elli 
ton’s 26-year-old son Mercer® (who r 
preferred aeronautics to music), by right 
of affinity and talent, its voluminous fo! 
.will probably fall around the small but 
sturdy shoulders of “Swee’ Pea.” 
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Record Week fe 


BERNSTEIN [LEONARD]: “JEREMIAR” 
Sympuony. Bernstein, Nan Merriman, 
and the St. Louis Symphony. Victor. 
Three 12-inch records in album, $8.50. 
The “Jeremiah,” Bernstein’s only large 
orchestral work so far, is a warning not to 
sell the Boy Wonder short on highbrow. 
Parts_1 and 2, “Prophecy” and “Profana- 
tion,” are good, but Part 3, “Lamenta- 
tion,” effectively sung by Miss Merriman, 
is Grade A. 

Mityaup [Darius]: Proree—Sym- 
PHONIC SuITE No. 2. Pierre Monteux and 
the San Francisco Symphony. Victor. 
Three 12-inch records in album, $3.50. 
Written as incidental music for Paul 
Claudel’s play, “Protée” was a cause 
célébre in 1920. Today it stands as 
an excellent landmark of Les Six, the 
revolutionary moderns whose steadiest 
flame has continued to burn in Milhaud. 

SHosTAKOvICH: SymPuHoNy No. 6. Frits 
Reiner and the Pittsburgh Symphony. 
Columbia. Five 12-inch records in 
bum, $5.50. Relatively inferior Shostako- 
vich, but well played and recorded and 
therefore worth-while for the moden- 
Russian collector. 

GERSHWIN: Jazz ConcERT. Directed 
by Eddie Condon and featuring Lee Wiley, 
Jack Teagarden, Bobby Hackett, Pes 
Wee Russell, Edmond Hall, and others. 
Decca. Four 10-inch records in 
$8.50. Gershwin as the Condon 
sees him—a congenial and_ time-tested 
friend. Lee Wiley’s “Someone to Watch 


Over Me” and “The Man I Love” should 


happen to everybody. 


—— 


*Ulanov lists three wives. The first, Edna Thome 
son, is Mercer’s mother. 

















Tha very real sense a Penn Mutual policy can become a 
roof over the heads of your loved ones . . . if you specify: 


that it is to be used to “cancel” the unpaid mortgage on 
your home. 


Though it may never actually be used for that mansions it 
is there, ready if the emergency should arise. The home 
your wife and children love will always be their howe. 
free and clear of debt. i” 


Mortgage insurance is easily overlooked when a-man is 
planning his estate. But it may well be the most important 


- item. Penn Mutual Underwriters are trained to help you 


see your financial picture as a whole and bring all parts of 
it into proper relationship one to another. They are pre- 
pared to discuss your inheritance taxes and Social Security 


a 


Heres a roof 
over 








as well as the more obvious matters of an adequate income 


. for your wife and funds to provide a college education for 
_Your children. A quiet conversation with a Penn Mutual 


representative may change your whole view of life 
insurance and make a big difference some future day both 
to you—and to your loved ones. 


mae PENN worvat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 








YOUR LIFE PLAN: DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 

















“Yeh, he’s tall, blond and wears 
a Skipper Sweater.” 


Quality Men’s Wear Since 1864 


Chicago *- New York * San Francisco 


* Pajamas « Shirts * Sportswear * Knitwear 
Shorts « Ties * Socks 
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Out of the Icebox 


by JOHN LARDNER 


A considerable amount of frozen 
meat is being defrosted these days in 
the form of world boxing champions 
emerging from the armed forces. At 
least seven world titles were put on ice 
during the war for the protection of 
their owners. The boys were protected 
at the same time from making large 
quantities of money, which 
went instead to inflated club 
fighters—no offense—like 
Tami Mauriello, Lee Oma, 
and Rocky Graziano. It 
seems likely, however, that 
the sports boom will continue 
for some little while, and the 
frozen champions will still 
cash in. 

Fights for world cham- 
pionships, a wartime short- 
age, will blossom all over the 
landscape this year. Senor Manuel 
Ortiz, the bantamweight champion; a_ 
lad of modest specifications who has 
only to take off his hat to make the 
weight, is already putting his title on 
the line. Mr. Freddie (Red) Cochrane, 
the welterweight champion, after a 
spell of reconditioning in which he 
repeatedly got himself knocked out, 
has now been belted on the jaw suffi- 
ciently to be ready for the big time 
and will defend against Mr. Marty 
Servo. This is an eminently fair fight, 


for Mr. Servo. is every bit as fit to be - 


champion as Mr. Cochrane. With wel- 
ters like Ray Robinson and Beau Jack 
in the offing, we will now sooner or 
later have a legitimate champion in 
this compartment. 

The lightweight division has been 
schizoid for several years, with two 
world champions—not a great many, as 
the fight business goes. There is a 
trend toward centralization at the mo- 
ment, and the two world lightweight 
champions have been booked for a 
meeting in March which will eliminate 
one of them—Bob Montgomery or Ike 
Williams, probably the latter—unless 
they are ingenious enough to fight a 
draw. 

If the eliminatory process continues, 
it may be possible to get the two world 
featherweight champions, Willie Pep 
and Sal Bartolo, into the same ring 
once more. Things are more unanimous 
among the heavies, light heavies, and 
middleweights:; The Army has just 
graduated. the frozen heavyweight 
champion, Joe Louis, and the Navy 
has contributed Mr. Augustus Lesne- 
vich and Mr. Anthony Zale, the light 
heavyweight and middleweight cham- 
pions respectively, both of whom are 





pleasingly unanimous. Mr. Zale became 
unanimous a week before Pearl Har- 
bor, thus ending a long. and comical 
era in which there were always enough 
world middleweight champions to 
make up a bridge game if the boys had 
nothing else to do, which they seldom 
did. Middleweight champions in those 
days were addicted to gene- 
_ alogy, some tracing their in- 
heritance through Gorilla 
Jones, who won his world 
‘championship in a crap 
game, and some through 
Vince Dundee, who got his 
from the Easter bunny. 
The rival lines were uni- 
fied by Mr. Zale late in 1941, 
when he won a decision over 
Georgie Abrams, who had 
his title by way of default, 
special appointment, and Billy Soose. 
Mr. Zale had his from Al Hostak, who 
had it from Freddie Steele, who had it 
from Babe Risko, who never could 
explain exactly where he got it, though 
it appeared to be on the Vince Dundee 
side (pink on all school maps). Al- 
though Mr. Zale is now considered 
unanimous by most connoisseurs of 
middleweight: blood lines, there may 
still be a faint vestige of a claim to a 
world championship in France, where 
Marcel Thil, the bald Gaul, once flour- 
ished. The question is whether Mon- 
sieur Thil was still champion when he 
lost the championship to Fearless Fred 
Apostoli, or whether he had willed it 
secretly to Marcel Cerdan before he 
lost it. Monsieur Cerdan is a man to be 
reckoned with. In Italy during the war 
he devastated the GI boxers. 


Outside of Louis, an unknown 
quantity, and Pep, there is not a great 
deal of quality among the defrosted, or 
prewar, champions. Zale, a_ steady, 
rugged performer, is probably the best 
of them pound for pound. Montgom- 
ery has shown himself to be an in-and- 
outer, Ortiz works in a division where 
the title changes hands regularly, and 
Lesnevich owes his rank to the fact 
that Billy Conn decided to be a heavy- 
weight. In the main, though, these 
men are all considerably better than 
the fighters who went. through the 
motions during the war. 

There are going to be a great many 
more competent boxers at work in the 
next few years than there ever were 
before, and the game will, on the 
whole, be better administered. The 
day of the club fighter will be over 
soon, but none too soon. 
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-highways, tracks and wires open. --. totaling about the same as five 


\ 


. : 
Anybody else \ 


want to bet against 
the Weather Man? 


Teamed up with Western Union, 
the Weather Man hits the nail on the 
head better than 85% of the time. 


“Mad as a wet hen!” . . . We all, 
at times, forget the weather forecast 
or don’t believe it. But weather can 
be a far more serious matter than an 
occasional wetting. 


Remember the ‘‘old-fashioned 


seg. tindch bs cas aid atherthins is adjusted...merchants has been pioneering in communica- 


down, business stopped, fire bells peal- are advertising hand lotion and ski _ tions. Recent Western Union develop- 


sg ft B ‘ee togs. Life can carry on, thanks to ments in automatic telegraphy and 
ye _ school this morning! modern weather warnings. electronics foreshadow a new era in 

t's a different story today: Over the transmission of the written word. 
Western Union wires, forecast data is . i - 


; _, « « The Western Union Telegraph 
flashed to Weather Bureaus every min- 75 years ago, Western Union helped - Company, 60 Hudson Street, New 


ute of the 24 hours. Miles... hours to form the nation’s Weather Bureau. York 13, N. Y. 
away, the infant blizzard isdiscovered. Today, a vital part of the Bureau's 
Experts map its growth and course, data reaches forecasters via Western 
§ve ample warning. Union. A vast Teleprinter circuit per- 


“BLIZZARD!” At once, emergency mits automatic, instant distribution of 
crews and equipment rush to keep data to weather stations and airports WesTERN 





When the storm strikes, every kind of million telegrams every day. Resulting Omron 
business has taken counter-measures. forecasts score 85% to 90% accuracy. 
Perishables are under cover... food — For nearly 100 years, Western Union 
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Muscle Glamour 


Putting the shot is one of the less popu- 
lar track and field events. Ordinarily, fans 
look to the quick and the agile at meets. 
They ignore the modern form of stone 
heaving—until an extraordinary giant 
comes along to catch their eye. 

In the first two decades of the cen- 
tury, the eye-catchers were Pat McDon- 
ald, Matt McGrath, and Ralph Rose. 
McDonald won the 1912 Olympic cham- 
pionship while Rose was a thosiptiene 
Olympic titleholder (1904, 1908, and the 
two-hand shot in 1912). In the early 
1930s, Jack Torrance of Louisiana State 
began flinging the 16-pound iron ball 
with record-breaking abandon. He set 
the world record of 57 feet 1 inch at a 
meet in Oslo, Norway, in 1934. Al Blozis, 
who played football for Georgetown and 
the New York Giants and was killed in 
the war, held the spotlight at indoor 


_meets during 1940 and 1941 by pushing 


the shot to new American records. His 
best mark was 56 feet 4% inches. 

At the opening of the 1946 indoor 
season, the shot put again looks like a 
glamour event. Competing from the put- 
ter’s circle will be Wilfred Bangert, the 
national indoor and outdoor champion 
and operatic aspirant from Purdue; Ed 
Quirk, the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association titleholder who was Ban- 
gert’s teammate last year at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Ralph Davis, a Cadet 
and twin brother of West Point’s football 
star, Glenn, and winner of the outdoor 
IC4-A championship; Felix A. (Doc) 
Blanchard, Army’s block-busting fullback 
and winner of the indoor IC4-A shot put 
title, and DeWitt C. (Tex) Coulter, All- 
American tackle for Army. . 

Strong-Arm Quintet: Compared with 
the oversized whales of yesterday, the 
shot putters of today—although still the 
giants of track and field athletes—are 
trim, well-balanced figures. McDonald 
and McGrath were barrels of lard and 
gristle. Rose stood 6 feet 5% inches and 
weighed 280. Torrance was as tall and al- 
most 50 pounds heavier. The modern mode 
began with Blozis—240 pounds scattered 
over a 6-foot-6 frame. 

Of the current competitors, Bangert is 
the biggest. At 6 feet 4, he gets a tre- 
mendous push of 240 pounds behind the 
ball. Last year he won both the national 
indoor and outdoor shot put titles—and 
sang the national anthem at both meets. 
He switched from Missouri to Purdue this 
semester because he felt the Boilermakers 
offered a better musical education. 

Coulter, the awe-inspiring tackle, is as 
tall as Bangert but 15 pounds lighter. 
He has never been in a meet as a Cadet, 
but picked up the shot in practice this 
winter and pitched it 52 feet. 

Quirk, who is now in the Army, stands 
6 feet 2 and weighs 230 pounds. He up- 
set Bangert in the last Big Six indoor 
championships with a conference-recovd 


heave of 53 feet and 4% inches. Blan- 
chard, an explosive 6-foot 205-pounder, 
took up the shot to keep at the training 
table and now holds the official Academy 
record of 51 feet 10% inches. Davis, a 
light heavyweight (175) and only 5 feet 
10 inches tall, has been putting 51 feet. 


For a month, the Big Five will be aim- 
ing the ball at various invitation meets. 
Then, on Feb. 23 in Madison Square 
Garden, they will compete for the nation- 
al indoor title at the National Amateur 
Athletic Union championships. 





Associated Press 
Heave! Doc Blanchard puts the shot 


MacMitchell Storms Back 


The first Eastern indoor track meet— 
without a shot-put event on the program 
—presented a fitting comeback for a pre- 
war miler, At the Seventh Regiment Ar- 
mory in New York, Jan. 12, Les Mac- 
Mitchell took to the boards in a 1,000- 

ard handicap race at the Grover Cleve- 
fand A.C. games after three and a half 
years in the Navy. Spotting his fifteen 
rivals up to 55 yards, the former bo 
wonder of New York University overtoo. 
them and won by 20 yards in 2318.5. 


Pe 


Deep in the East River 


The outdoor National Amateur Athletic 
Union track and field championships 
were last held in the Deep South in 1910. 
The site was New Orleans. There were 
no Negro participants. In 1927, the na- 
tionals were scheduled again for New 


Orleans but were shifted to Lin 


_of The New York Herald Tribune. On 


NEwsweEEK, JANUARY 21, 1948 | be 





Neb., when New Orleans announced that 
Negro athletes would be barred. : 
Seven National AAU titles are now 
held by Negroes. This year, the AAU 
awarded the outdoor meet this June to 
San Antonio, Texas. On Jan. 3, Joseph J. 
Yancey, coach-director of the Pioneer 
Club in New York, said he believed that 
Negro athletes would not attend because 
of Jim Crow accommodations. This 
aroused Stanley Woodward, sports editor 


Jan. 7, he wrote: 

“The AAU’s action was particularly 
ill-timed, and this department trusts that 
no Negro athlete will submit himself to 
what would be forthcoming should he 
undertake to enter the Bilbo Belt. We 
hereupon pledge ourselves to arrange a 
rival track meet in some civilized com- 
munity on the same day that the AAU 
pulls off its Nordic championship in Texas 
. . . The meet we propose will be held 
deep in the heart of Randalls Island and, 
we ‘believe, will be recognized as a co- 
championship after the AAU officials 
come out of their current coma.” 


Qo 


Pro League Boots 


The professional football war—the es- 
tablished National League versus the 
embryo All-America Conference—explod- 
ed in the sports page headlines three 
times last week: 

@ On Jan. 10, while the NFL met in 
New York, the All-Americas sprang a sur- 
prise a few city blocks away. The New 
York Yankees, headed by the -rebel Dan 
Topping, announced that they had signed 
to a three-year contract one of the Na- 
tional League stars—Frankie Sinkwich, 


- high-scoring halfback of Georgia and the 
_ Detroit Lions. % 


@ On Jan. 11, Elmer Layden resigned as 
commissioner for the Nationals. Inside 
dope, which was vigorously denied by 
National officials, had it that the Notre 
Dame horseman had been ousted be- 
cause of dissatisfaction over all-Ameri- 


~ ea’s inroads. Bert Bell, co-owner with 


Art Rooney of the Pittsburgh Steelers, 
was elected to succeed Layden. 

@ On Jan. 12, the National League made 
a bid for West Coast patronage (the All 
America has two clubs there) by pernit- 
ting the champion Cleveland Rams to 
transfer their franchise to Los Angeles. 


PP 


New Leaf Department 


Item 1: On the night of Jan. 7, at the 
Arena Gardens in Detroit, a mystified 
fight crowd of 2,031 listened to the man- 
agement’s announcement. The feature 
match had been called off because one 
Mele: bonmyeesteht, ht tiameeeero®. 
ight heavyweight, had disappeared. 

Item 2: On the night of Jan. 7, at the 
Bethlehem Temple Church in Detroit, 
Eddie Taylor “got religion” and promised 
never to fight again. “It’s a sinful busi 
ness,” he said. 









THE FLAVOR'S IN...THE BITE 18 OUT_ 


Two Pipe Tobaccos You Can Inhale 





PROVED IN THE LABORATORY! 


-Laboratory measure- 
dy, ment of the irritation 
’ (“bite”) in the smoke, 
indicates that the 
average of six other . PHILIP MORRIS presents. 
leading, popular pipe . : ‘ 
tobaccos is over three Two Grand Pipe Mixtures—So Mild and Gentle—they're 
times as irritating as REVELATION! ss ‘ e 
Since BOND STREET is produced by the Winning Thousands who Never Smoked Pipes Before! 
same Philip Morris method, you'll 
find this goes for BOND STREET too! Pipe smokers ... take a and thousands who never smoked 'a 
tip from thousands of pipe before...enjoy every day—mild, 
NOW PROVE IT IN YOUR PIPE other pipe smokers— gentle, BOND STREET or REVELA- 
Try BOND STREET or REVELATION in 8 know and enjoy REVELA- TION. Try these two cool-smoking 
your pipe. You'll find both extra good TION or BOND STREET—the pipe _ pipe mixtures. And remember, they 
Py nag cosemacing Chante - tobaccos you can inhale! Yes, thou- are made by Philip Morris. The 
a Philip Morris advance in preparing aay toes 
pipe tobaccos. sands who have smoked for years, flavor’s in... the bite is out/ 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 
Dedicated to the Production of Fine Tobacco Products 


ferent Aromatic Mixture! 


Contains | : One of the world’s most 
mtains a rare aromatic to- 2 mh 
baie: abvee icine ised ia fag : ) Perfectly Balanced Blends! 


popular-price blends...won- § #iaa | A magnificent “flavor-blend” 
derful flavor and aroma, even tie = , ! of five different, superb to- 
the ladies approve. Smooth, THE Pp My = baccos . . . cut five different 
cool and clean-burning. - ae fe ways; smokes clean, cool and 

Finest quality—at a i Se 0 even—every puff a pleasure. 
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TOBACCO 
A Genuine and very dif- 


a e .J 
popular price! Sent Milde o. “TaN HY, Finest quality—at a 
se lad a popular price! 
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The acclaim that White Horse has received 
the world over is a tribute to the care and 
skill with which it is made. Its distinctive 
flavor and smoothness is born of the finest 
whiskies, wedded by experts in the blend- 
ing art. That’s why everybody the While Horse! 


86.8 Proof. Browne-Vintners Co., Inc. 
New York, Sole Distributors 


WH, i HI . 


ESTABLISHED 


““ EVERYBODY LIKES Maes 


BLENDED 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
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NERS CO., INC. N.Y 
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In Glummest Paris 


Paris, celebrated for decades as “La 
Ville Lumiére,” has been for months the 
city of flickering lights, as electricity has 
been cut off in one after another of the 
city’s residential districts for periods of 
fifteen minutes to an hour. Now, as a re- 
sult of a recent decree that: all cabarets 
and night clubs close before 11 p.m., 
Paris is a city of darkness. It is like the 
blackout all over again. — 

After sitting hunched up in blankets 
and overcoats in a damp, unheated the- 
ater to see a movie or a legitimate play, 
the average theatergoer has no place to 
go for a bite to eat, a drink, or a dance. 

The government order of an 11 p.m. 
curfew on night clubs affects about 160 
establishments and 38,000 employes. The 
cabaret owners understand that the order 
was necessary to keep the lights going in 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Parisian homes, railway stations, and hos- 
pitals. But many of them, unable to make 
ends meet, are closing their establish- 
ments entirely. In Montmartre, for ex- 
ample, Pierre Sandrini, the Billy Rose of 
France, has closed down his famous barn- 
like Bal Tabarin. 

Before the measure went into effect 
the Bal Tabarin’s gross take was about a 
million francs a night. Out of that, San- 
drini had to pay nearly 200 employes—50 
featured artists, dancers, a ten-piece or- 
chestra, costumers, electricians, design- 
ers, cooks, waiters, barmen, and clerks. 

What Sandrini could probably have 
done was to convert the Bal Tabarin into 
a private club. He would have then been 
able to stay open until 2 a.m. Such a 
step, however, would have involved long 
legal formalities. Then, if by dint of 
pressure, he had obtained police permis- 


sion to reopen, Sandrini would have found 


Coster from Guillumette 


; . Coster from Guillumette 
Night life in Paris: The “Folies Bergére” in all its chilly charm appeals to GI’s warmly clad in winter OD’s . ; . 


that one of the regulations was no profitsl 
All profits made by private clubs for 
officers must go to army charities. All 
other private clubs, since they pay no 
government tax on food or drinks served, 
must so adjust their prices that no profits 
are made. 

“For most of them,” Maurice Carriére, 
manager of the sleek, Manhattan-like 
white-and-gold Club Forty-Five—for of- 
ficers only—told a NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent, “it isn’t worth the trouble. After all 
the difficulties of getting coal, food, and 
liquor, getting and keeping employes, 
and arranging for the electricity and gas, 
there is nothing in it.” 

According to Carriére, there are only 
five or six of these private clubs in Paris. 
All the rest are boites de nuit coming un- 
der the new restrictions and already, he 
estimated, 80 per cent of these have 
closed down. 


eae Backstage (for the camera) showgirls pose leggily but—caught off guard—bundle up their goose pimples 











HOW’ D DAY FREIGHT SERVICE 


‘CHICAGO 


Between sy LOUIS and 





Never before—such speed 
for shippers! This new P-I-E 
*Redball” Freight Service assures 
Sifth-morning delivery of your mer- 
chandise between Pacific Coast 
markets and Chicago or St. Louis 
--.and fast delivery to such in- 
termediate points as Kansas City, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 





Te — oe oo 


Denver, Salt Lake City! (Shippers | 
located East: route freight to P-I-E 
Chicago or St. Louis Terminal for 
shipment beyond.) P-I-E provides 
complete security to shippers: Fi- 
nancial Responsibility; $1,000,000 
Cargo Insurance on all shipments; 
Fast Handling of C.O.D.’s. 








“Advantages of Shipping 
by P-1-E”. . . fact-filled 
booklet... sent upon 
request to nearest P-|-E 
Terminal. 
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canteen tention 


At Your 
B Finger 
Tips — 
Essential 
Facts 
About - 


40,000 
NOTED 
MEN 
AND 
WOMEN 
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THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Book of 


[OGRAPHIES 


Nentirely new work by the famed 

editorial staff of Webster's New 
International Dictionary, Second 
Edition. This single volume con- 
tains more than 40,000 concise 
biographies, with pronunciation of 
mames and all essential facts re- 
quired for quick reference use. It 
includes scientists, statesmen, gen- 
erals, rulers, explorers, writers, 
Painters, actors, radio personali- 
ties, and eminent figures from 
every other field of activity. 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY is an invaluable 
source of information for writers, 
speakers, and general readers. 
1,736 pages, with thumb index. 
Price $6.50. At your 
or from the publishers. G. & C. 
MERRIAM COMPANY, 555 
Federal St., Springfield 2, Mass. 














“W-1.D-M-E-R-’S” is another 
way of spelling quality. ‘Bottled at 
the winery in sunny Naples Valley, 
Widmer’s wines. have been rated 
among America’s finest since 1888. 


NEW YORK STATE 
WIDMER’S WINES 
and Vermeuths 


Vintmere of Fine Winco Since 1888 





WIDMER'S WINE CELLARS, tac. NAPLES, N.Y. 


MOVIES 


Milestone’s Milestone 


Both the major virtues and minor de. 
fects of “A Walk in the Sun” stem from 
the fact that Robert Rossen, who wrotp 
the screen play, and Lewis Milestone 
who directed, knew a good thing when 
they saw it. Ex-Pvt. Harry Brown’s bes 
seller was one of the few fine novels tp 
come out of the war; it loses none of its 
honesty and distinction in going Holly. 
wood. It merely presents itself as a dif. 
ferent kind of war film. And the differ. 
ence is all in its favor. 














The dramatic pattern of “A Walk” is | 


as simple and purposeful as the title im. 
plies. The Lee Platoon of the Texas Dj. 
vision barges onto the beach at Salemo 
briefed for a special mission and minys 
its first-in-command, a lieutenant who 
had his head up when a shell burst of 
port side. The platoon’s job is to cros 
the beach, dig in until dawn, then ad. 
vance 6 miles up a rubbled road t 
blow up a bridge and occupy a strategic 
farmhouse that may or may not be ip. 
fested with Nazis. By noon of the same 
day, the Lee Platoon—or what is left of 
it—has done just that. 

Milestone, who knows what to do with 
a war movie, misses no chance for action 
or accumulative suspense. in this bewild- 
ered, foot-slogging odyssey from barg 
to beach to bridge and farmhouse. En 
route the Texans—from Rhode Island, 
Brooklyn, and almost any point of a 
United States map—encounter enemy 
planes, armored cars, and tanks, and the 
deadlier things that happen in a soldiers 
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TRUSTEES . 


Louis S. Cates 

Colby M. Chester 
John B. Clark 

Jarvis Cromwell 
Bernard M. Culver 
George W. Davison 
Johnston de Forest 
Thomas Dickson 
Walter G. Dunnington 
William A. Eldridge 
William F. C, Ewing - 
Robert L. Gerry 
William S. Gray, Jr. 
C. Jared Ingersoll 

K. T. Keller 

George M. Moffett 
John K. Olyphant, Jr. 
Benjamin O’ Shea 


Eustis Paine 











Auguste G. Pratt 
Gwilym A. Price’ 


John P. Stevens, Jr. 
Henry P. Turnbull 
William Woodward 


Lucius F. Robinson, Jr. 
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NEW YORK 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities. . . 2... 
State and Municipal Securities . . . . . 
Other Securities . . . . 2. «© « we « 
Loans and Bills Purchased. . . . . 

Real Estate Mortgages. . . 2. 2 «© - 
Banking Houses . . . .. . 

Interest Accrued . 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 


Total 


LIABILITIES 


ee . $21,000,000.00 


Surplie . «... 0% 


Undivided Profits. ..... 
Reserves: 


80,000,000.00 





17,259,825.89 


Taxes, Interest, etc. . 2. 2 © ve © « 
Dividend: 

Payable January 2, 1946 
Acceptances 


Deposits Soe. 67 ee een ee er ee 


Total 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1945 


-$ 364,965,906.82 
967,002,629.94 
475372,982.24 
19,095,051.96 
553,006,390.63 . 
2,476,171.12 
13,250,008.00 
3,368,972.57 
1,785,156.61 


$1,972,323,269.89 





$ 118,259,825.89 
. 8,325,218.54 


1 050,000.00 
1,950,747-58 

- 1,842,737,477-88 
$1,97253 23,269.89 





There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities . 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$495,209,939.14 
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‘Milestone, “you can write by ear about 





Did you get all your 


dictation done 
9 today? 





SoundScriber electronic dictating 
equipment helps you get things done 
at top speed and efficiency, at lower 
cost. Secretaries praise it. Write today 
for the complete story of this amaz- 
ing new business aid—the ‘“‘machine 
that serves the mind.” 


JOUND/CRIBER 


- Trade Mark : 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


_ Copyright 1946, The SoundScriber Corp 
= On on on ERED an eee 


, SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept. N-25 11,Cona. 


Send sample SoundScri Bc and full 
information. Hees 
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Chateau 





HOME OF THE 
SHORT CUT TO SKIING 
@ Parallel Technique—the 


short cut to skiing—taught by 
our Ski Master Fritz Loosli. 


@ Ski tows and slalom courses 
at Lac Beauport. 


@ Bus service for Chateau 
eee. 

@ Reservations: Your Cana- 
dian Pacific agent. 

In Friendly Old Québec 
A Canadian Pacific Hotel 
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‘mind “when he has fought one batt | 


too many. 

Nevertheless, the camera is almost seo. 
ond to the sound track in reporting oq 
these reluctant though highly specialized 
tourists in a world they neither made no 
wanted to know about. Because “A Walk” 
is a record of the infantryman’s big and 
small talk, and of his thinking aloud af 
zero hour, this film may be regarded by 
some as a war of words. But the words are 
by Harry Brown, and—though he never 
saw action—the GI’s haven’t had a more 
sensitive reporter of their gripes and guf 
and occupational philosophy. 

If I Were a Horse .. . “If you're 
poet, like Harry Brown,” says Lewis 














things you haven't seen. If you're a di- 
rector, you think, ‘If I were a_ hors, 
where would I go?’” It is a method that 
has consistently paid off for him. 

A private for eighteen months in 1917. 
18, Milestone saw action with the Signal 
Corps at Columbia University, where he 
did all his shooting from behind a camera, 
Ten years later he directed the greatest 
American film of that war, “All Quiet on 
the Western Front.” And he has made 
two distinguished contributions to the 
record of this war, “The Purple Heart’ 
and “A Walk in the Sun.” 

Born in Odessa in 1895, Milestone came 
to New York during a Christmas vacation 
from a German engineering school, and 
stayed. He got fired from a number of 
$4- to $6-a-week factory jobs before en- 


‘tering the Army. After his discharge, 


Milestone became a Hollywood film cut- 
ter. He directed his first movie, “Seven 
Sinners,” in 1925. In 1927, first year of 
the Academy Awards, he and Frank Bor 


_ zage split the directorial Oscar. 


Stocky, affable, and coolly intelligent, 
Milestone betrays none of the personality 
crotchets some directors affect. He has 
been married since 1935, lives in a Mon- 
terey-style “big-little” house, plays tennis, 
and is addicted to gin rummy. (A Wal 
IN THE Sun. Twentieth Century-For. 
Lewis Milestone, producer-director.) 
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Lady Doctor in an Upper 


In recent months psychiatry has come 
in for an intelligent and absorbing consid- 
eration on the screen: witness such films 
as “Spellbound” and “The Seventh Veil. 
After a foolish fashion, “She Wouldnt 
Say Yes” fits into the same cycle, but in 
this case it’s hard to distinguish the scien- 


_ tific kernel from the corn. 


According to the record, it required five 
writers to contrive this glib case history 
of Susan Lane (Rosalind Russell), who 
happens to be a distinguished lady py 
chiatrist but who, on the record, would do 
well to consult a psychiatrist herself. Dr. 
Lane, for all the scientific appurtenances 
of her ice cubicle in Chicago, is jus 
another of Holl ’s career women 
who think they don’t like men. And she 
remains i t of that basic Biblical ir 


- junction “Physician, heal thyself,” evea 
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7 Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 


3 Nor'the power of the magazine 
which has the largest 
audited circulation of ANY magazine, 
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Take equal measures of cool- 
ness, mildness, fragrance, 
gentleness, that’s... 
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Pipe Mnixtare 
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Co., Limited, Inc., Dept. D3, 9 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Reading from upper to lower berth- 
Russell, Bowman, and Jergens 


when she almost shares Pullman quarters 
with Michael Kent (Lee Bowman), a 
soldier-cartoonist bound for the wars. 

Fortunately for science, Kent has 
enough time to make a play for Susan on 
her home grounds. On his side are the 
lady’s doctor-father (Charles Winninger), 
who is no psychiatrist but has his own 
ideas about occupational therapy, and an 
emotional South American dancer named 
Allura (Adele Jergens). 

Practically no therapeutical develop- 
ment in this film will surprise anyone ex- 
cept a psychiatrist—and that possibly be- 
cause psychiatrists don’t go to enough 
movies. Some of the byplay is amusing 
because the players mentioned and others, 
like Harry Davenport and Percy Kilbride, 
have the gift of gab-and-gagging. The 
actors are willing, and the production is 
slick and smart. (SHE WouLDN’T Say YES. 
Columbia Pictures. Virginia Van Upp, 
producer. Alexander Hall, director.) 


Sl 


Movie Poll 


For 1945, Twentieth Century-Fox pic 
tures rated one, two, and three with 481 
movie critics polled by the trade paper 
The Film Daily, it announced Monday.) 
“Wilson,” “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, 
and “Keys of the Kingdom” were & 
trio. The other seven place winners, ® 
order, are: “Valley of Decision,” M-G-M; 

“A Song to Remember,” Columbia; 
“Laura,” Twentieth’ Century-Fox; “The 
Story of GI Joe,” UA-Lester Cowan; 
“The Com Is Green,” Warner Br0s.; 
“National Velvet,” M-G-M; “Anchors 
Aweigh,” M-G-M. é ' 





“AS YOU GO THROUGH THIS BOOK, MR. MANU- 
FACTURER, you will see plenty of evidence that you 
will ks in good company in Metropolitan Oakland Area.” 


- 


170 nationally-known 


and distributors have branches here. 
Hundreds of regional firms also have 
profited through the many earennien 
of this central location. 


“It’s An Amazing NEW West” tells why. 


If you are thinking of decentralizing, of 
opening a western factory, this 48-page 
book will give you basic information 
about the remarkable changes that have 
taken place in the many important fac- 
tors that contribute 
to make Metropoli- 
tan Oakland Area 
“The NATURAL In- 
dustrial Center of 
the NEW West.” 


Now is the time to 


manufacturers 


profit by the huge increase in the mar- 
kets of the West .. . California alone 
has gained nearly 2,000,000 high-income 
citizens since 1940. 


Now is the time to profit through em- 
ploying some of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of skilled and semi-skilled work- 
men who are responsible for this Area’s 
war production records. 


Now is the time to profit through our 
superior advantages for export-import 
trade with the Orient, Australia, New 
Zealand and South America. 


Now is the time to learn the facts about 
the West and Metropolitan Oakland 
Area... 


Write for "It’s An Amazing NEW West” 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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Mission to Europe... 


To the great vineyards of Europe, in the 
early ’80s, Italian Swiss Colony sent an 
expert viticulturist ...to select choice cut- 
tings for new plantings in California. 


Set out on the sunny hillsides of Asti, these 
cuttings in a few years were yielding superb 
wines...wines destined to win repeated 
awards in Europe’s own expositions. 


haua® Swiss Coron 


vf, L, Sais with a fees’. ~ jor your (jfoleasure today 





Serve 
with macaroni 
or any paste... 
makes the meal 


complete 








Today, the rich heritage of this past is yours 
to enjoy...in the Colony’s famous table 
wines. Gold Medal Label California Bur- 
gundy, for example. You’ll find it the per- 
fect complement to your roast or steak. 


Enjoy, too, Italian Swiss Colony’s delicious 
dessert wines... such as Private Stock 
California Port, Sherry and Muscatel. 










- thinking, wondering about his months in 


- best-known writers-in the Western World, 
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Remarque on This War 


In 1929 a young man grubbed away at 
an editorial desk of a Berlin sports maga. 
zine by day and pegged away at hij 
typewriter at home by night. In many 
respects he was typical of his genera. 
tion. In 1915, an 18-year-old product of 





the gymnasium in his native Osna (see 
briick, Hannover, he had entered the Mbyen afte 
Kaiser's army. After demobilization hell The “ 


became a schoolteacher. This lasted. a 
year, when the national restlessness of 
the defeated country moved him on. 4 
variety of odd jobs followed, from tending 
bar to selling cast-iron war memorials, 
But all the time he was remembering, 


the army; and it was those recollections, 
thoughts, and doubts which occupied his 
feverish nights. 

The young man was Erich Maria 
Remarque. The book that was slowly 
evolving was “All Quiet on the Westem 
Front,” perhaps the greatest n> cl to 
emerge from the last war. The first pub- 
lisher to whom he offered it rejecicd the 
painfully wrought manuscript by the 
unknown author, but when it finally was 
accepted it swept Germany. Only one 
other book by a German war veteran 
ever exceeded Remarque’s in sales—a 
book by a corporal named Adolf Hitler, 
which he called “Mein Kampf.” In spirit 
and intent these two books were diamet- 
rically opposed. When the evil wordage; 
of “Mein Kampf” prevailed, “All Quiet 
on the Western Front” was burtied in 
Germany’s public squares. 

In 1931 Remarque, by then one of the 


went to Switzerland to live. He stayed 
there until 1939, when Hollywood beck- 


A movie pal, Marlene Dietrich . . - 


svary 21, 1946 
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No state on the Eastern Seaboard can 


ce 


wed him. After three years there he set- 
ide] down in New York. In that interim he 


vay at 
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enera- 
uct of 
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gote—always in German—“The Road 
Rock” a story of the frustrations of a 
soup of disbanded soldiers. “Three Com- 
ades,” a study of the bewilderment of 
he postwar generation, and “Flotsam,” 
me of the earliest of many novels about 
efugees. None, however, had quite the 
mpact of “All Quiet on the Western 

ont” which, as book and moving pic- 
re (see page 98), retains its power 
sven after another war. 

The “House” Doctor: Now, at .47, 
Remarque has written another novel, 
Arch of Triumph.” In many ways it is a 
Hisappointment; in others it may be con- 
dered successful. That it will be a best 
seller goes without question. It lacks the 
ough, simple directness of Remarque’s 
preatest book and it is marred by some of 
he lushest prose diversions since Ouida 

ote “Tricotrin.” It is by no means a 
preat book; at times it seems pretty syn- 
thetic; but it has its good. moments and, 


pn the whole, is interesting and effective © 


ma slick sort of way. It was serialized in 
sllier’s magazine and is the February 
vice of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Clifton Fadiman, one of the “judges,” 
ound himself pretty hard put to write -an 
effective sales talk for it. 

“Arch of Triumph,” like Remarque’s 
earlier “Flotsam,” is also about refugees. 
he time is those uncertain, expectant 
months in Paris just before the outbreak 
ot what Fadiman invariably calls the 
Second German War Against Mankind. 
Most of the action takes place on the 
ight bank of the river Seine, in hotels, 
bars, bordellos, hospitals, and the various 
hideaways of men and women without 
passports. Living in the Hétel Interna- 
ional, is One Ravic, a German doctor 
illegally in France after a term in a 


wat Acme 
++ . with Remarque, in Hollywood 





challenge the industrial supremacy of 


iw JERSEY 


eo HEATH. 


These charts compore 
New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and Connec- 
ticut—the ‘‘industrial 
Big Five'’ of the East- 
ern 


New Jesey III Coe 


Just issued: “New Jersey — 
Mighty Atom of Industry,” a 
brochure of facts that will help 
you evaluate the advantages of 
a New Jersey location, based 
on graphic comparisons with 
other states of the “Industrial 
Big Five” of the Eastern Sea- 
board. Write for free copy! 


SKILLED WORKERS PER 
SQUARE MILE. New Jersey's 
8,000 industrial establish- 
ments have built up a vast 
reservoir of skilled man- 
power ... trained in 323 
diverse types of industry 
employing 200 different 
classifications of labor. 





GREATEST YIELD PER 
WAGE-DOLLAR. Productive 
labor spells low-cost produc- 
tion. For every dollar of 
wages, New Jersey's indus-: 
trial workers produced $6.57 
in value . .. a record that 
tops every state east of the 
Mississippi River. 





MORE MILES OF RAILROAD 
TRACKS per square mile 
than any state in the Union. 
New Jersey's geographical 
position as the hub of the 
Eastern Seaboard—the tide- 
water gateway fo foreign 
markets—has resulted in the 
greatest concentration of 
transportation facilities in 
the world. 


@ When considering a strategic location 
for a main plant, branch, or warehouse on the 
Eastern Seaboard—Jook fo New Jersey. Plenty 
of manpower with "know-how" ... the heart 
of America’s richest markets . . .. unequalled 
rail transportation and short-haul ‘trucking 
facilities . . . flanked by the great ports of 
New York and -Philadelphia for domestic and 
foreign shipping. A more favorable tax struc- 
fare . .. no individual income tax; no state 
corporation income tex; no state sales tax.. 

Nor is New Jersey's horizon a skyline of 
factory smokestacks. Plenty of elbow room for 
growth. 417 communities with populations under 
5,000, friendly to industry, where labor-turn- 
over is less and living conditions are ideal. Yes, 
look to New Jersey—it's tops on all counts! 


NEW JERSEY 


MIGHTY ATOM 


OF INDUSTRY 


New Jersey Council, Department of Economic Development S-1° State House, Trentén, W. 3. 
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The JOURNAL crossed 
A HOE with A PEN... 







and up came 

















A NEW 


SECTION! 


PortLanpisa city of homes and gardens 
located in the fertile Willamette Valley. 
Little wonder that even before war and 
victory gardens, the Oregon Journal 
decided that here there was a real need 
for current authentic LOCAL garden 
information. Hence, early in 1939 The 
Journal began publishing three pages of 
information about gardens and garden- 
ing in its own Sunday magazine section. 
Interest in the new feature grew by 
leaps and bounds. Within a year The 
Journal’s three garden pages blossomed 
into a full blown section. ~ 


Defended: A determined effort tows 








To Eprr its new Garden Magazine The 
Journal selected a home grown garden 
expert from its own staff, the able, 
long-time Journal editorial and feature 
writer, Dean Collins, For years Dean 
Collins had spent his off-work hours as 
a dirt ener. From his Irish an- 
cestors he inherited a green thumb. 
From his Oregon pioneer family he in- 
herited a knowledge and understanding 
of Oregon soil and climate. Add to this 
Dean’s skill and versatility as a writer, 
editor, and his ability to select a staff 
of experts, and you have the reason for 
the continued success of The Journal's 
en Magazine. 








ing 
— section wan dovdioned It is a 
ced blend of down-to-earth how 


gardeners could see demonstra- 
tions of how to plant, cultivate, etc. 
Another, The Journal’s roving garden 





The Journal’s Garden Magazine has 
continued to grow! The climate makes 


round gardening possible in the 
Portland aon. .andibemiioanelion 


ine The Journal tells folks what 


‘to do and how and when to do it. This 


section is another home-grown Journal 
feature that has taken firm root in the 
community. Like so many other Journal 
features, departments and services, it 
is successful because the people who 
work on The Journal make it so. It is 
the people who staff The Journal who 
have — mbt rion ns re news- 
per with the largest circulation in its 
fittory, both daily and Sunday! 






| PORTLAND, OREGON - 
Afternoon and Suaday 
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Member.... Metrepoliter 
ead Pacific Parade Groups 


by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. New Verk, Chicage, Philadelphia, Detrelt, San Franciece, Les Angeles, Seatlle 
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cue the Victorian Rudyard Kipling 
literary interment is made in a new bi 
raphy by Hilton Brown. Kipling’s 
writing, Brown maintains, was “an§ 
cending art.” (Rupyarp Kip.inc. § 
Hilton Brown. 237 pages. Harper. # N 
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concentration camp. He makes his liv 
as house physician at a large établis 
ment de joie and as a “ghost” surge 
who performs difficult operations 
venal and less skilled French doctors, i 
return for which .he receives @ modic 
of protection and small fees. 
Also at the Hétel International are 
host of men and women. Many of the 
are strictly from stock, but two or thre 
are vividly presented—Morosow, 
iant White Russian doorman at tm 
erazade night club; Goldberg, @ 
man who finally. hangs himself; Roseq 
feld, who lives in exile by selling his ¢ 
lection of modern paintings; a gro 
of Franco’s henchmen, cowardly @ 
ant. — : 
Enter the Actress: Into Ravic’s k 
ly life—all that keeps him going, besi 
great draughts of calvados, is his hopet 
revenge on Haake, the Gestapo man ® 
apenas for his plight—comes a st 
time actress, Joan Madou. Their tortul 
love affair makes up most of the st 
There is no lasting happiness in t& 
tically ends eee eo ech of 
mati in tragedy. ot & 
lovemaking takes the form of dreary pa 
osophizing on life, but there are @ 
trade. Stripped of its excessive verbi 
“Arch of Triumph” is working m 
for Hollywood. : s 
-Faces of Europe: It is obvious 
Remarque sees his beaten charactef 
symbols. Ravic, mdving among the f 
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a way to save 


$24,480.00 


in my 


“Something caught my eye in the 
wastebasket ...a trade journal 
I had flipped through and dis- 
carded. It was turned up to an 


ad which promised a 46% sav-' 


ing in material handling costs. 
When they talked about cutting 
my handling costs that much, 
well, I wanted to be shown. 
“Literature told how this sav- 
ingcould beaccomplished simply 
through the use of a bright, shiny 
orange and black electric truck 
called ‘Transporter’ . .. the mir- 


acle truck that lightens life’s 


loads. It was an impressive story. 
As a result I ordered one, and an 
A.T.C. Specialist showed up with 
it to demonstrate what they 
claimed. 

‘He piled 6000 pounds of our 
most unwieldy product on it. 
Then asked for one of our sten- 
ographers ...and she promptly 
walked off with the load as easy 
as she’d powder her nose. Her 


thumb pressed a button, her hand 
gently guided i it. That’s all there 
was to it. Husky truckers accus- 
tomed to a three-man operation 
moving similar loads were 
amazed ... couldn’t wait to try 
this wonder truck that meant for 
them an end to back-breaking, 
gruelling toil. 

“I was more than sold on Auto- 
matic Transporters. They have 
cut our material handling costs 
46% ...a solid $24,480.00 
saved*—the equivalent of 
$244,800.00 worth of increased 
volume on a 10% profit basis. 
That's the money-saving, profit- 
making opportunity I found in 
my wastebasket.” 

Such savings may be dupli- 
cated many times over during 
the life of Transporters ... may 
be multiplied many times de- 
pending on the size of your ma- 
terial handling operation. Mail 
the coupon for complete facts. 


Remember: Only AUTOMATIC Makes the TRANSPORTER 


* a: ee 


*Case.10 in“‘AutomaticSavings Parade” 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Div. of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
@* Rem ne Street, Dept. A, Chicago 20, Ill. 


i vines cost or obligation, complete facts about 
auTroMATiC y ANSPORTER, the miracle electric truck ... plus 
broof that it has cut handling costs in half. 


Wa 
C Have an A.T.C. Material Handling Special 


Company Name...........+esesseeeees akebeses oe cccccccccccesooe 
PORT 
sPresereeeecennsersenenses . 
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Help increase the flow of nature's 
own lubricating fluids! 


When icy blasts seem to cut through 
like a knife and your joints seem to 
creak with every movement—there’s a 
reason! Cold weather actually constricts 
tiny blood vessels, cutting down the 
supply of nature’s own lubricating fluids 


SHIELD 


No knight of old ever shielded 
his lady more watchfully than a 
Lejon cork preserves the flavor 
of its own white wine. Chateau 
Lejon, bottled at the winery, 
comes to you sealed with the 
bouquet that all who drink enjoy. 


Clatinn Sy 


WHITE WINE 


Distributed by National Distillers Products 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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"“WARM WEATHER” RELIEF FOR 


GOUD WEATHER JOINTS 


a is io a ne igs i a5 ee 


to your joints—that’s why they creak, 
and feel stiff. But rub those aching 
joints with Absorbine Jr. and your local 
circulation speeds up. That wonderful 
“warmth” helps those tiny blood vessels 
feed your joints with more lubricating 
fluids—and you feel like shouting for 
joy! Always keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 at your drugstore. - 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


*RUB IN ABSORBINE Jr 


vemaenne NEW YORK’S ony 
PRIVATE PARK EAST 2ist STREET 





Pipe-smokers never 
weary of Walnut 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flaver 
Write for free booklet, “The Choice 


of Experience.” John Middleton, 1247 
alnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 





Custom-made for the Carriage-tradeé since 1856 








‘ inhabit, is Europe itself. He is withoy 


-and. sympathetic novel but it was written 


Century. $3.) "2 


















titutes and perverts, the ‘abortionists nd 
charlatans of the world he is forced t 


love, or the desire for love; he is moved 
by hate and the urge for revenge; the true 
victim of Fascist brutality, a man of cyl. 
ture and tradition forced to degrade him. 


self. When war comes and Ravic 5 


. driven to move again, he sums up whe 


he has learned from his own fate. 
“Human beings can stand a great deal’ 
Nothing more. 

But there are interludes which make w 
for the tedium: Ravic, tired and suffering 
from a hangover, carrying out his duties 
as house physician at the Osiris; Ravic ip 
the operating room, doing the work hig 
French employers are too blundering t 
perform. The atmosphere of prewar Paris 
at night is well captured. And the scene 
where Ravic interviews the fat midwife 
abortionist has its sardonic humor. 

“Arch of “Triumph” is an imaginative 


















without that fire which burned in the 
pages of “All Quiet on the Westem 
Front.” (ArcH oF TrrumpPH. By Erich 
Maria Remarque, 455 pages. Appleton 


aa 


Other New Books 


TWILIGHT ON THE Danuse. By F.C. 
Weiskopf. 433 pages. Knopf. $3. In a 
postscript to his new novel Weiskopf, the 
Czech author of last year’s “The Firing 
Squad,” notes that it was planned as the 
first of a group covering the interval be 
tween the two wars. Readers who gather 
from this that they are in for a grimly 
ambitious sociological tract are due for 
a letdown. Despite abundant historical 
documentation, “Twilight on the Dar 
ube” has all the political punch of a 
Straus operetta. It is a modern, rosy-col- 
ored romance of pre-1914 Europe, re 
plete with real-life characters such as En- 
peror Francis Joseph, Archduke Ferd: 
nand, etc., and depicting with some satire 
but more nostalgia life in a decadent up 
per-class family in Prague sas the 
years 1913-14. Heading it is Grandfather 
Alexander, margin of a liberal newspz 
per, who is head over heels in a last love 
(how those people stay young!). The 
rest of the family—a motley crew. of prigs, 
near-harlots, idealists, and fools—have 
their own problems as part of a dying 
Europe. Weiskopf’s Alexanders disinte 
4 with storybook charm and grace- 

ut his F peeps of politics and romance 
is colorful and interesting. 

Tue Latin American Front. By Jo- 
seph F. Privitera. 212 pages. Bruce. 
$2.25. Just another and not a very 
book on how to improve relations | 
tween Latin America and -the United 
States. The subject is obviously clos 
to the author’s heart, but he has little 
to contribute to it beyond emotional 
hortation. The section on the Psycho 


logical Front is interesting but the Tj 
i largely an _oversimplifed.rchash lg 
other published materials. 























Chicago and Northern Ilinois-— 
the Center of Your Market 





_ Chicugo’s Merchandise Mart—the world’s largest building under one roof a capita Chi 
gsctr Ow 


Here Is the Place —26,000,000 people live with- 
in an overnight freight haul of Chicago. Indus- 
tries locating in the Chicago area enjoy many 
resulting economies: quicker deliveries incom- 
ing and outgoing; lower transportation costs; 
easy access to Customers and suppliers; a con- 
stant flow of out-of-town buyers.. One build- 
ing alone—the Merchandise Mart—attracts 
400,000 buying visits a year. And the Furniture 
Mart, for instance, another great central market 
building, is the acknowledged center of its in- 
dustry. It is no wonder that Glew is nation- 
ally known as the “Great Central Market.” 


industrial Facilities Are Diversified—At the 
heart of this central buying and selling network, 
the Chicago and Northern Illinois territory 
forms a nucleus that is in itself a huge market 
and a huge source of supply. There are 5 mil- 
lion people in this territory, with an income 
that last year reached a rate of 7% billion dollars 
annually. There are 10,000 manufacturing plants 
that make everything from abrasive wheels to 
X-ray equipment. Eighty-six per cent of all types 
of U.S. industry are represented here. Chicago 
on properly been 


industry’’—a plus factor for industries which - 
purchase some portion of their production from 
other plants. Say 





ed a “department store - 
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This is the fifth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential 


Community Services Are 
Broad—Living and working 
conditions in the many com- 
munities that make up the 
Chicago and Northern Illinois 
area are attractive to employer 
and worker alike. Residenual 
districts are carefully zoned. 
City and regional planning is 
well advanced and realistically 
conceived. The community 
services rendered by the police, 
fire, health and sanitation de- 
artments, by the schools, 
ospitals and churches, by the 
universities and museums, are 
regarded as among the finest in 
the country. Yet taxes, in the 
opinion of qualified judges, are 
reasonable. In overall taxation 
ranks be- 
eight of the fifteen largest 
Cities in the United States. And 
studies show that generally local and state taxes 
on manufacturing industries are only a small 
fraction of gross income. 


The Time Is Now—At the present time indus- 
try is seeking to take advantage of strategic lo- 
cation as never before. Progressive business- 
men are appraising the factors that make for the 
most economic location of their facilities. They 
are examining the unique features which make 
Chicago and its surrounding area the first choice 
for most industries. We are glad to assist their 
studies in as great detail as may be required. 
We are supplying them with services of trained 
industrial engineers who know intimately the 
resources that the territory commands. We will 
welcome your inquiry, too, and treat it confi- 
dentially. 


Industries locating in this area have these 
outstanding advantages 


Railroad Center of the United States © Worid Airport © 
inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Pope- 
lation ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central 
Market” © Food Producing and Processing Center © 
Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor 
Relations Record © 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power © Tre- 





mendous Coal Reserves © Abundant Gas and Oil e Good 


Government ¢ Good Living 











advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ulinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Oil Painting: At a cost of $100,000, the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey commis- 
sioned sixteen artists to prepare a collection, “Oil 1940-1945,” on view in New York 
last week. Included are Thomas Benton’s “Fluid Catalytic Crackers” (top), “Oil 
and the Old West” by Frank Mechau (center), and Ernest Fiene’s “At Twilight.” 
After Jan. 19 the show will travel to schools and colleges throughoyt the country. 





You Can't Eat Pictures 
“I wonder why a working artist . . 
must continue an economic outcast.” 
“All the Medicis are dead, I hear” 
Those quotes show what America 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


painters and sculptors think of America 


support of their arts today. In a survey 
conducted by the Magazine of Art and 
Elizabeth McCausland, art critic anf 
Guggenheim fellow, 500 leading painte 
and ‘sculptors were asked whether thei 
art income was sufficient to buy bread anf 
butter, plus brush and mallet. The answe 
was an emphatic no. Of the 200 who ap 
swered, 44 per cent candidly admitte 
that they depend largely or entirely , 
income from other sources. 

Miss McCausland chose the artist 
whose confidences are protected by ano 
nymity, by checking exhibition catalogue 
from the Whitney, Carnegie, Chicago 
Corcoran, and Pennsylvania Academ 
shows from 1938-39 to 1944-45. Sh 
picked those who had exhibited in t 
most shows —theoretically the “best 
sellers.” 

Last week, in the Magazine of A 
Miss McCausland drew a depressing pi 
ture of the hypothetical average. He is 
man of .45-plus, with four years of arf 
education and twenty years of painting 
sculpture behind him. In 1944, he had ay 
art income of $1,154 and a total income 
of $4,144. The average woman artist did 
about half as well—an art income of $54 
and a total income of $2,131. 

From collectors, the painter-sculpto 
averaged $996 in 1944. But museum 
paid him only $184, with the “intangible 
asset of glory” substituted for hard cash. 
These two sums together—$1,180—were 
only slightly more than his professional 
expenses of $1,023. From prizes and 
grants he got $126, and teaching broughi 
in $909. As one artist sums up: “Only by 
accident does an artist make money... 
we live, largely, on faith.” 

* Uncle Sam Medici? How then does 
the artist live, if not by art alone? Mis 
McCausland tabulates for 1944: Teac 
ing—painters 42 per cent, sculptors 53 pe 
cent. Commercial art—painters 32 pe 
cent, sculptors only 6 per cent. War wom 
or the services—painters 18 per cent 
sculptors 25 per cent. Independent income 
—only 2 and 8 per cent for painters and 
sculptors respectively. Odd jobs—ranging 
from picture framing and beauty sho 
management through criticism. Inco 
from investments—5 per cent of all 
artists. 

‘Where the solution lies, Miss McCaus 
[and is not sure. She rather half-heartedly 
agrees with one artist who wrote: 
artist in America needs a federally sup 
ported art program similar to the F ederal 
Art Project, but without the qualifying 
relief status. Industry and commerce, 
that includes the Pepsi-Cola contes 
Lucky Strike ads, etc., cannot afford con 
tinuous weekly support that is consist! 
with truly creative art.” 
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Warm Welcoming Committee 





















This welcoming committee ... mild weather and 
the Southern Railway System . . . is on hand to 
give a warm greeting to every new industry com- 
ing to live in the South, and to help pave the way 
to more profitable production and distribution. 
Here, in the South . .. as many new industries 
have already discovered ... the mild weather 
offers savings in plant construction, maintenance 
and fuel costs. It also permits out-of-door opera- 
tions and uninterrupted year-round production. 
Here, too, the Southern Railway System offers 
efficient, dependable, economical, mass transpor- 
tation service for all kinds of freight... bringing 


_ market in itself . . 


supplies and materials to factory doors... and 
taking finished products to ports and to consum- 
ing and distribution centers. 

Moreover, the progressive Southland is a big 
. and it has unlimited raw 
materials, an ample reservoir of skilled workers, 
and abundant low-cost power and fuel.. 


Yes, you'll find a warm welcome, and plant 


locations =~ to broader opportunities, if you 


“Look Ahead . . . Look South!” 


 EnweeT E. Ronn 


= 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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A motor 
—that turns on the heat 


This tiny Bodine motor develops only 
1/2000 horsepower! It is toy-like in size—but 
not in performance. Used on the Foxboro 
CycleLog Controller, it controls the taste of 
canned food you eat and even the fastness of 
color in clothes that you wear. 

Food processing and dyeing industries need 
accurate temperature control—greater accu- 
racy than can be obtained by human hands. 
This control is automatic—there’s no guess- 
work. The Foxboro instrument is adjusted 
for the correct range of control . . . the small 
Bodine motor does the rest, accurately and 
dependably. 

Motor selection is important in machine 
design construction. Bodine’s experience of 
nearly half a century in fractional horse- 
power motor manufacture is available to help 
you solve your motor-drive problems. Bodine 
motor specification sheets are available on 
request. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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A Carnival of Ghosts 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Sen. Wayne Morse’s reference to 
Sen. Robert A. Taft as a “reactionary” 
suggested nothing so much as the pot’s 
well-worn reference to the color of the 
kettle. Are we to have a revival of the 
battle, long ago, between Taft con- 
servatism and La Follette progressiv- 
ism? 

Senator Morse is distinctly in the 
La Follette tradition. He was born 
near Madison, Wisconsin, a 
few days before Old Bob 
was first elected governor of 
the state. At the University 
of Wisconsin, he was a con- 
temporary of former Gov- 
ernor Philip La Follette. He 
knew the great progressive 
himself and spent some 
years working on a book 
about him. As Mr. Morse’s 
faculty adviser later, at Co- 
lumbia, I knew him to be a 
man of courage, intelligence and vision. 


But if I should take advantage of - 


that relationship again, I should advise 
Mr. Morse that the progressivism of 
30-odd years ago is as inappropriate 
to these times as is the stalwart faith 
of William H. Taft. The names and 
the slogans may be the same, but the 
conditions, the remedies, the programs 
of the old progressivism have little ap- 
plication to the America of 1946. Even 
the neo-progressivism of 1933, which 
was called the New Deal, is outdated. 


A: revival of the old Republican 
struggle, with younger prototypes of 
the old principals, suggests to me the 
nostalgia I felt, this year, when I saw 
the revival of “The Red Mill.” It was 
in 1908 that I first saw that incom- 
parable musical show. The revival is 
good—the music and the gentle com- 
edy are there. But the current Foy 
and O’Shea are not Montgomery and 
Stone. There can never be such a 
twain. Even if they could be brought 
back in their youth, we ourselves 
would find that we had lost a sense 
of the days when the mellow air of 
vaudeville and the circus pervaded 
the land. 

It is quite possible to share Senator 


' Morse’s impatience with Republican 


leadership. The country wants some- 
thing better than mere criticism of the 
Truman Administration in domestic af- 
fairs. Simple conservatism cannot pro- 
vide a party program. 

But the old-time “progressive” faith 


in more and more government will not ° 


meet present-day conditions. We have 


2 





_ vately stimulated progress ‘would not 


already loaded government with more 
than. it can effectively carry. The as- 
sumption of the two Roosevelts that 
our political and economic systems 
must be invaded by a creeping statism 
was a relic of the Socialist view that 
the rising curve of government must 
go on and on. That view neglected a 
very important fact. 

That fact is that government power 
has not, in the history of the 
world, been an ever-rising 
curve. It has gone up over 
long periods of years and it 
has gone down. The forms 
and character of human ac- 
tivities are in a state of con- 
stant change. Science, cus- 
tom and other influences are 
constantly turning interests, 
am businesses and occupations 
hither and yon. The moment 
a government gathers some 
aspect of life into its arms, new activi- 
ties are born elsewhere and are con- 
trolled by nongovernmental persons 
and agencies. Socialism is too slow 
to keep up with life. 

A program suited to 1946 should 
recognize that people learn ways of 
privately organized collective action 
so rapidly that government, instead 
of seeking new power, should encour- 
age these activities and keep itself 
free to serve as mediator, friend and 
mentor. 

To illustrate, the NLRB was cre- 
ated to protect labor’s right to organ- 
ize. Labor, meanwhile, has organized. 
But the NLRB got itself into the busi- 
ness of organizing. Without repealing 
the whole National Labor Relations 
Act, why not consider how it may be 
modified to permit government to cut 
down its interference in the business 
of organization? No doubt, if the SEC 
could be reconsidered—not repealed— 
large segments of its activities could 
be turned over to private associations. 
And the fact of private cooperation in 
health and medical care is the most 
potent argument against schemes for 
government medicine like the Wag- 
ner bill. 








—— 


A recognition of the value of pri- 


be reaction or conservatism. Statism 
and stark individualism are not grounds 
for a modern faith, nor should they 
be debated. as alternatives. To revive 
the “Progressive-Old Guard” battle of 
1908-14 is to promote a carnival of 
ghosts. 
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THE SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, big name in gyroscope manufacture, 
turns out essential “‘gyro” instruments. Shell Lubricants help speed their production. 


Toy of Destiny 


T walks on a string . . . it balances steadily on a needle 
I point... it can be mounted to hold any position 
in which you set it. Once considered “just a toy,” 
gyroscopic tops started Sperry on its way. Today, the 
gyro principle makes possible many instruments which 
help man keep pace with the speed and efficiency of 
his own inventions. 


In aviation, the “automatic pilot” is a gyroscopic in- 
strument which keeps planes on course and level— 
makes blind flying possible. At sea, gyroscopic com- 
passes find true north, steer ships, too. Other gyroscopes 
—mass-produced by the Sperry Gyroscope Company— 
are in bomb sights, gun sights, computing instruments, 
and devices still listed as “secret.” 


The gyroscope is one of the most intricate of instru- 
ments, with many parts tooled to extremely fine toler- 
ances. In mass production, Sperry often found hand 
finishing necessary—after machining. 


Leagoeéers 1m 


A Shell Lubrication Engineer—working with the 
Sperry experts—recommended certain specialized Shell 
Industrial Lubricants: Shell Garia and Shell Pella Oils. 


As an example of the immediate improvement, Shell 
Garia, in automatic working of manganese bronze, gave 
better finish without staining—reduced the number of 
operations, increased production. With Garia, an aver- 
age of over 330 pieces were machined from hard steel— 
before cutting tools required replacement. 


Yesterday’s answer to a lubrication problem is seldom 
good enough for today. At Shell’s Research Labora- 
tories, lubricants are constantly being improved. Shell 
Lubrication Engineers apply 
these improvements in the field. 


Are you sure the machines in 
your plant benefit by all that’s 
new in lubrication? Call the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 


ImnousTrRry Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
























Just as the whiskey distilled by Abraham Overholt was pronounced different 
by his friends and neighbors in Broad Ford, Pennsylvania around 1810 
— so do those who prefer a good, honest, straight rye whiskey today 
find Old Overholt different — and for the same reason. Its inviting amber color — its robust 
flavor of the grain — still add up to “the good taste that always stands out.” And it is still 


being made on the site of that little log cabin distillery on the Youghiogheny. 












5 years old 





Many a pioneer neghbor ° 
said, | dont know why — but 
2 Abe Overholts whiskey 











Ole good tase alwys ditetede out 
Straight Rye Whiskey — Bottled in Bond — 100 Proof 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





